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GENERAL SEMANTICS AND 
THOMISM: THEIR CONSTRASTING 
METAPHYSICAL ASSUMPTIONS 


ANATOL RAPOPORT 


THE EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS OF THE THEORY OF MEAN- 
ING AND SYMBOLISM OF GENERAL SEMANTICS, by Mother 
Margaret Gorman. Washington, D.C.: The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Press, 1958. 195 pp. $2.25. 


LL OF us who have been identified with the general se- 
mantics movement are repeatedly faced with the problem 
of explaining or “defining” general semantics to interested 


outsiders. If the situation permits a conversation, we do what 
we can on the spot. But mostly and especially in correspond- 
ence we must refer the people to published sources. There are 
always the books, but no one book fills the bill of giving a 
comprehensive view of general semantics and its influence in 
modern thought. For this purpose the best references are the 
survey articles, for example, Hayakawa’s “Semantics, General 
Semantics, and Related Disciplines” in his Language, Meaning 
and Maturity (New York, 1954), and constructive critical re- 
views, for example, Francesco Barone’s ‘General Semantics: 
An Italian Philosopher's View” (ETC., XV [Summer, 1958}, 
255-266). Mother Gorman’s monograph is a welcome addi- 
tion to these sources. She has undertaken to evaluate “the edu- 
cational aspects of the theories of symbolism and meaning 
proposed by the general semanticists in order that educators 
may use some of their ideas and at the same time be on guard 
against some of the dangers which would follow from an un- 
critical adaptation of their principles.” 

A final evaluation is given in the last of the four principal 
chapters, which contains also a detailed account of the extent 
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to which general semantics and related outlooks are taught in 
American schools on the elementary, secondary, and college 
levels. This survey should be most useful not only to the 
readers to whom it is directed but also to the educators among 
the general semanticists themselves, who should know where 
they stand in the educational scheme and what has proved use- 
ful in the teaching of general semantics on all three levels. 
Indeed until I read this book I had no idea to what extent 
general semantics has influenced American intermediate edu- 
cation and what lively controversies have sprung up about this 
influence. 

As for Mother Gorman’s estimate of the value of general 
semantics in education, it is a guarded one, quite understand- 
ably so, in view of the educational philosophy to which she 
subscribes. The nature of her reservations is clear in her com- 
ment on a statement by Richard Corbin to the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals to the effect that 
although “there are certain moral and intellectual dangers to 
be faced in the teaching of semantics,” they are no greater 
than the dangers in a gym class and are merely different in 
kind. Mother Gorman’s rejoinder is as follows: 


Despite what he says, only a pure materialist can consider 
that these dangers are to be discounted in the same manner 
as the risks in physical education courses are discounted. 
To destroy in the child the security that comes from know- 
ing that there is some unchanging truth, in fact to tell the 
child that there is no ground for absolute truth, is quite 
different from the breaking of bones and may cause irrepar- 
able damage to a whole generation by its inculcation of a 
completely relativistic spirit. (p. 153) 

It is most interesting that this concern for the preservation 
of a faith in an absolute truth takes the form of a plea for 
non-allness in the author's summary of sound educational 
principles: 


1. Show the world in flux, but show the other side. 
Show the complete picture of change which implies a subject 
of the change. Thus clarify the notion of substance as a 
dynamic metaphysical principle of organization and activity 
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and knowledge, rather than as an inert physical principle. 

2. Show the nature of abstraction as getting away from 
change and materiality to ultimate reality. 

3. Show that, while man surpasses animals in far more 
than degree of knowledge, he shares with animals certain 
activities such as seeing, hearing, etc. 

4. Show that, while truth is relative if the relation of 
things to men’s minds is considered, there is an abiding 
truth in things, because they have been creatively thought by 
God and all man’s quest for knowledge is a quest to grasp 
this abiding truth to which all nature conforms as a house 
conforms to its architect's blueprints. 

5. Show that the basis oF human morality is in this 


blueprint, or model, so to speak, according to which all 
men are made and according to which all men must act 
in order to act humanly. Morality has its basis beyond time 
and space although its applications are relative to each situa- 
tion and each age and place. (p. 168) 


In one sentence, the prescription might read, “Don’t be 
dogmatic about being non-dogmatic; leave some room fot 
dogma too.” 


OWEVER, I cannot overemphasize the serious and con- 

scientious manner with which Mother Gorman has under- 
taken her task. In arriving at these conclusions, she has pro- 
ceeded along the lines of sane evaluation, constantly recom- 
mended by general semanticists: first listen and understand; 
only then make inferences and judgments. 

The conclusions arrived at in Chapter 4 are preceded by 
two expository chapters and one critical one. The first, entitled 
“Background of General Semantics’ is a comprehensive sur- 
vey of the intellectual threads of which the fiber of general 
semantics is woven. In tracing these threads, the author draws 
heavily on the writings of the general semanticists themselves. 
There emerges a clear picture of the heritage and evolution of 
general semantics. Included also is a short history of the gen- 
eral semantics movement, as it has developed in the United 
States, as well as accounts of the critiques of general semantics, 
ranging from the sympathetic comments of Kenneth Burke, 
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and knowledge, rather than as an inert physical principle. 
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Hermann Wein, and Francesco Barone through the construc- 
tive criticisms of Max Black and John Carroll to the angry 
diatribes of the Soviet writers. It seems that no important 
source was left unexamined. Enlightening comparisons with 
the views of representatives of other schools of semantics and 
of related philosophical positions (Morris, Ogden, Richards, 
Urban) provide useful guideposts in this orientation. 


_ SECOND chapter, “The Communication Aspect of the 
Problem of Meaning as Considered by the General Se- 
manticists,”” is an exposition of the main theoretical founda- 
tions of general semantics and of its ethical implications. 
_ Here the author draws principally on Korzybski and on other 
material which supports his point of view. Here again the 
exposition leaves little to be desired as regards thoroughness, 
clarity, and fairness. Only when the discussion touches on 
some implications of general semantics for the religious out- 
look, does one feel a bare trace of a defensive attitude on the 
part of the author. 

Thus in describing Thomas M. Weiss’s work, “An Ex- 
perimental Study Applying Non-Aristotelian Principles,’ which 
found a correlation between maladjustment and commitment 
to “‘allness” statements among high school students, Mother 
Gorman lists the statements used in the study to determine 
the extent of dogmatic commitment of the subjects. Sup- 
posedly, the measure of such commitment is given by the 
number of statements (for example, “A boy who won't fight 
is a coward’) considered to be always true without qualifica- 
tion. The subjects were instructed to mark those statements 
false which they did not think are always true. Since strictly 
speaking no statement whatsoever, except a tautology, can be 
absolutely true without qualifications, Weiss associated the 
“perfect” score with placing all the statements in the false 
column. 

One may mention in passing that according to this con- 
vention of scoring, almost every one will exhibit some degree 
of dogmatic commitment. It takes more than a normal degree 
of restraint to refrain from marking “true” statements like “A 
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circle is round” or “Humans can talk.” However, it is not 
against this ‘‘stacking of the cards” in the experiment which 
Mother Gorman implicitly protests. It is against asserting as 
false “some statements of great importance to the Christian 
educator.” These she has italicized, for example, ‘Adam and 
Eve were the first human beings’ ; “He that believeth not shall 
be damned” ; “There is one basic cause for all effects” ; ““Every- 
one is an image of God” ; “The Bible is the greatest source of 
truth.” 

One feels that in these italics the author gives a gentle 
indication of being scandalized. However, except for these 
very occasional lapses into evaluative comment, the first two 
chapters are remarkably free of polemic. Mother Gorman has 
adhered strictly to the principle of ethical debate: before criti- 
cising a position, the critic must give clear evidence of having 
understood it. 


H° ptesented an admirably fair picture of general se- 


mantics, the author goes on to her critical task—to place 
the views and attitudes of general semantics against the back- 
ground of Thomist philosophy, to which, needless to say, she 
is committed. It is with this third chapter that we shall be 
principally concerned. 

Let it be said at the outset that it is impossible for any one 
engaged in evaluative analysis not to be committed. The most 
sceptical of eclectics is committed to avoiding definitive judg- 
ments; the proponent of “‘scientific method” is committed to 
accepting or rejecting evidence according to certain criteria 
from whose verdict there is no appeal. In granting the uni- 
versality of commitment as a prerequisite of any evaluative 
process, we do not by any means admit that all commitments 
are equally good. The kinds of commitments people make are 
also legitimate objects of comparison and evaluation. 

Mother Gorman’s task was to write a critique of general 

1 In what follows, I ascribe views which I believe inherent in gen- 
eral semantics to “us.” Strictly speaking, neither I nor any one has 


the authority to do this; but I had to resort to this device for reasons 


of decorum, in order to avoid a profuse reference to myself and my 
views. 
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semantics from the well-defined point of view of her com- 
mitment. The present review is a critique of her critique, a 
somewhat more difficult task, because it cannot be a simple 
rebuttal, aimed at Thomism from the point of view of gen- 
eral semantics. To begin with, such a rebuttal would by itself 
be old hat. Years ago, A. J. Ayer, Ludwig Wittgenstein, Hans 
Reichenbach, Karl Popper, and others already wrote critiques 
from the logical empiricist point of view of the entire gamut 
of system-building philosophies. In a straight polemic the gen- 
eral semanticist could add little to their arguments. Secondly, 
even if a specific “job” were undertaken on Thomism, the 
cause of improved communication (which, I am sure Mother 
Gorman espouses, and to which we too ate committed) would 
not be served. More likely the adherents of both sides would 
be only reinforced in their original convictions. 

What may be useful is to go along a bit further upon the 
path already entered by Mother Gorman and to try to make 
clearer the bases of the Thomists’ and the general semanticists’ 
commitments. Clarification, not conversion, .is the object here. 
This is the difficult task. It will be hard to avoid the appear- 
ance of polemic, because in clarifying the general semantics 
position, it will be necessary to point out where the Thomist 
view “falls short” of emancipating analysis from the tyranny 
of language. “Falling short,” as we describe it, will seem like 
a “shortcoming.” We can only protest that we are doing our 
best to reach the plane of objectivity attained by Mother 
Gorman. We are trying to keep in mind that someone for 
whom in the beginning was the Word does not feel the 
tyranny of language; that what is to us emancipation may be 
to him a loss of bearings. But there is no getting around these 
difficulties ; so let us begin. 


N COMPARING general semantics with Thomism, Mother 
Gorman considers four questions pertaining to philosophy 
(or to psychology, depending on one’s methods of inquiry) : 
the problem of change; the problem of how a man knows; 
the problem of communication; the problem of the conformity 
of words and thoughts to things. Obviously the last three are 
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closely related. Indeed, for a general semanticist they are dif- 
ferent ways of naming the semantic problem. As for the first, 
it seems on the face of it to treat of the nature of the universe 
rather than of knowledge. However, the general semanticist 
views the problem of change in the light of his assumptions 
regarding the nature of knowledge. Not “What is change?” 
or “What is the unchanging principle underlying change?” 
but rather “How do we make order in a world of continuous 
flux?”’ is the general semanticist’s question. I shall therefore 
treat the four topics together. 

In discussing the problem of change, the author points out 
that the general semanticist attributes to the aristotelians (of 
whom St. Thomas was certainly one) too static a view of the 
world. She proceeds to show that on the contrary St. Thomas 
was deeply concerned with change and flux. Her evidence is 
convincing. Indeed, I never cease to be impressed to what ex- 
tent the ancients and the scholastics anticipated us “moderns” 
in awareness and in outright sophistication in these matters. 
The problem, crudely stated is this: if nothing stays put, how 
can we know anything? And we do know something. There- 
fore, as things change, something must stay fixed. That some- 
thing St. Thomas called substance. 

Here, then, is a typical “scholastic” argument. In the face 
of such an argument, the parting of the ways between the 
Thomist and the general semanticist is inevitable. The gap 
cannot be breached. Yet something may be gained by both sides 
in describing just how this break occurs. Mother Gorman has 
given a clear account from the Thomist point of view. We 
will do the same from ours by stating the criteria which make 
an argument acceptable to a general semanticist (or a logical 
positivist or a philosopher of science). 


pe KINDS or arguments are acceptable for affirming that 
something is so: (1) a proof of validity of an assertion 
and (2) an appeal to empirical verification. These two criteria 
are entirely distinct. The former is found in a typical mathe- 
matical proof; the latter underlies the foundations of natural 
science. The former insures certainty and requires no empirical 
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verification, but only because the ‘validity’ of an assertion is 
devoid of either extensional meaning or of verifiable content. 
The latter insures a connection between “map” and “territory” 
but foregoes certainty. 

To take an example, consider the assertion of euclidean 
geometry that the sum of the three angles of every triangle is 
180°. If this is taken as a mathematical assertion, then it is 
derived with certainty from the postulates of euclidean geom- 
etry, but it remains only a formal consequence of those asser- 
tions. It implies nothing about any “real” triangle. On the 
other hand, if it is taken as an: assertion of geometry as a 
science of real space, then to be established, it must be verified 
by measurements. Indeed it is verifiable by measurements to a 
great degree of precision but never to complete precision, be- 
cause the physical triangles are themselves only approximations 
to the ideal triangles of pure geometry. 

In short, if you assert the validity of a proposition, you 
can prove it by showing it to be a logical consequence of other 
ptopositions. Validity is therefore always relative to the 
validity of other propositions. Such validity can be established 
with certainty. But this certainty is no different from the cer- 
tainty with which checkmate is predicted from a given chess 
position in so many moves. The rules of the game make the 
outcome certain, not any inherent properties of the chess pieces. 
On the other hand, if you assert the truth of a proposition, 
that is, a correspondence between its structure and a structure 
of some portion of the world, then you must compare the two. 
To do this, the terms of your proposition must be extension- 
alized, i.e., connected to observables, and predictions derived 
from the proposition must be checked. In this process you re- 
establish content, but you lose certainty. According to our view, 
you cannot have certainty with content. To hold on to one, you 
must let go of the other. Some of us go on to draw a moral 
from this limitation: if we cannot have certainty about the 
real world, we must learn to live without it. But of this later. 


HE PROPONENTS of the Thomist view understand the dif- 
ference between establishing a truth by verification and 
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establishing it by formal proof. They understand also that 
formal proof depends on the legitimacy of abstraction and 
generalization, such as occur, for example in mathematics. 
They maintain, moreover, that abstraction can be carried 
beyond the level of mathematics to that of metaphysics, and 
that on the metaphysical level reason alone can lead to insights 
about the nature of reality. Mother Gorman puts it this way: 


The three kinds of scientific objects in relation to their 
withdrawal from materiality are: 


1. Those that need sensible matter for existence and 
for being understood. These are studied by the physical 
scientists. 

2. Those that need sensible matter for existence but not 
for being understood. These are studied by the mathematical 
scientists. 


3. Those that do not need sensible matter for existence 
or for being understood. These are the object of the study 
of metaphysics. (p. 109) 


Note that in this scheme mathematics is still said to derive 
from the properties of “sensible matter.’ This has indeed been 
a prevalent view of mathematics even among mathematicians 
until recent times. This view pictures the theorems of geometry 
as truths derived by abstracting from real geometric objects; 
those of arithmetic as similar abstractions from sets of material 
aggregates, etc. Most modern mathematicians, however, no 
longer view mathematics as the ‘‘science of quantity,”” in which 
quantity is an abstraction of certain attributes of sensible mat- 
ter. A modern mathematician points out that in following the 
course of ever farther abstraction and generalization, mathe- 
matics has gone far beyond the attributes of sensible matter or 
even of relations among material things. There is nothing in 
the sensible world that in any way resembles (let alone corre- 
sponds to) the constructs of higher topology, higher algebra, 
and the advanced theory of sets. The modern mathematician 
would say rather that pure mathematics deals only with the 
things in Mother Gorman’s Category 3, the category she re- 
serves for metaphysics. 
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© FAR it looks only like a trivial jurisdictional dispute. 
But on closer examination we see that the difference be- 
tween the views of Thomist philosophy and those of science is 
really fundamental. The rejection of the scholastic arguments 
is not made because these arguments do not depend on ma- 
terial verification. Mathematical arguments do not depend on 
such verification either; yet we accept them. The rejection of 
the scholastic argument is made on the ground that such argu- 
ments lack rigor. They are mot derived with the certainty of 
mathematical arguments or of the strict syllogism, although the 
form of their discourse usually imitates that of rigorous logic. 
Most important, scholastic arguments, although claiming to be 
formal and logical do not recognize the arbitrary nature of 
their so-called axiomatic bases. 

The last point is crucial. A while ago we said that mathe- 
matics is in a position to claim the territory once pre-empted 
by metaphysics—namely, the knowledge which does not de- 
pend on sense data or even on the existence of its entities in 
the material world. But in assuming this broadened jurisdic- 
tion, mathematics has had to pay a price: it has had to admit 
that any set of axioms underlying a mathematical system is 
arbitrary and meaningless. In mathematics, as Bertrand Russell 
said with disarming directness, we never know what we are 
talking about nor whether what we are saying is true. Content- 
lessness goes with ultimate abstraction. The cat is gone; only 
the grin remains. The contentlessness of mathematics means 
that both euclidean and non-euclidean geometry; both asso- 
Ciative and non-associative algebras; both metric and projec- 
tive spaces, finite and infinite arithmetics are equally valid, 
though each pair is incompatible. The notion that mathematics 
starts with “self-evident truths” had to be given up forever. 
Mathematics gained its stature by recognizing that it started not 
with self-evident truths but with a set of arbitrary rules. 

Metaphysics has never taken this step. If it did, then the 
equal validity of the following arguments would have to be 
recognized. 


1. The world about us changes. We can know only what 
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is permanent. We know something. Therefore something must 
be permanent amid change. (The Thomist argument.) 

1’. We can know only what is permanent. But everything 
changes. Therefore we know nothing. (The sceptic’s argu- 
ment. ) 


2. Either things exist in themselves or in another. If they 
do not exist in themselves, there is further regress. But infinite 
regress is impossible. Therefore something must exist in itself. 
(The Thomist argument. ) 

2’. Around us we see only things which exist in others, 
and these in turn exist in others. Since a termination of regress 
is impossible, there cannot be anything that exists in itself. 
(The “‘on-those-fleas-are-other-fleas-and-so-ad-infinitum” argu- 
ment. ) 


Philosophical polemic largely reduces to the juxtaposition 
of (verbally) incompatible assumptions: A finite universe is 
unthinkable—an infinite universe is unthinkable; only par- 


ticular cases are real—only universals are real; matter is pri- 
mary, for without matter the mind could not exist—mind is 


primary, for without mind to think it, matter is unthinkable, 
hence a fortiori non-existent. 


HE INTELLECTUAL effort of the metaphysicians was largely 

idirected at finding the “‘correct starting point” from which 
to launch a chain of deduction. The semantics and the logic of 
the deductive process itself, on the other hand, was not criti- 
cally scrutinized. If terms like “being,” “‘cause,” “existence,” 
“spirit,” “‘percept,” “phantasm,” “prime mover,” “essence,” 
“potency,” etc., carried an intuitive meaning for the user, they 
were assumed to carry meaning inherently. The last link in a 
chain of definitions was always a term whose meaning was 
taken for granted as intuitively clear, just as the last link in a 
chain of proof was always the “self-evident” proposition. 

Mathematics, on the contrary, abandoned both the in- 
tuitively understood concept and the “self-evident” proposi- 
tion. The last link in the chain of mathematical definition is 
an undefined term, i.e., a term which acquires meaning only 
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by the way it is used in propositions; and the last link of a 
mathematical proof is an unproved postulate, i.e., a proposi- 
tion offered as a basis of agreement (just as the rules of a 
game are offered). Having abandoned the problem of estab- 
lishing absolute meaning and absolute truth, mathematics has 
concentrated instead on refining and strengthening the rules 
of definition and of deduction to insure that the concepts de- 
rived from the primitive ones should be indeed unambiguous 
and that the propositions derived from the postulates should 
be indeed rigorously valid. 

Thus no matter how obvious the meaning of a concept 
seemed, no matter how self-evident a proposition appeared, 
both were subjected to most careful scrutiny, sometimes with 
surprising results. 

A simple example will suffice. The notion of “set” is a 
primitive one both in logic and in mathematics. We have a 
logical set if we can tell whether something belongs to it or 
does not. If we can always decide whether what confronts us 
is a dentist or a daisy or a dreadnaught, then the set of all 
dentists (or daisies or dreadnaughts) exists. Infinite sets seem 
to present no difficulty in being defined. Given a number, we 
can tell whether it is a whole number or not. Therefore the 
set of all whole numbers exists, even though it is infinite. 

In comparing sets, we can now define the relation “greater 
than,” and we can do it in two ways. (1) We will say that 
set A is greater than set B if every member of B is also a 
member of A but not vice versa. (2) We will say that set A 
is greater than set B if no matter how one tries to pair off 
their members, there are always members of A left without 
partners from B. As an example of the first definition, we 
can decide that the set of all Christians is greater than the set 
of all Roman Catholics, because every Roman Catholic is a 
Christian, but not every Christian is a Roman Catholic. As an 
example of the second definition, we can decide that there are 
more women than men at a dance if no matter how we pair 
them off, there are always some women left over. Sometimes 
both criteria can be applied. Suppose, for example, I put a 
label on every Christian and on every Catholic. Those that are 
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both will appear twice in my list, once with each label, thus: 
John Smith (Christian) and John Smith (Catholic). I can now 
try to pair members in these two lists. I will find that no mat- 
ter how I pair them, there will be members in the Christian 
list left over. 

Now we can define equality of sets in very much the same 
way. (1) Sets A and B are equal if every member of A is also 
a member of B and vice versa; (2) A and B are equal if we 


can pair off their members so that none is left in either set 
without a partner. 


= NOW SEEMS intuitively evident that the relations ‘‘greater 
than” and “equal to” are mutually exclusive. Moreover, we 
feel that if set A is greater than set B according to one defini- 
tion, it ought to be greater than B according to the other. This 
is true as long as the sets are finite. But now consider these two 
infinite but well-defined sets: the set of whole numbers and 
the set of even numbers. According to the first definition, the 


set of all whole numbers ought to be larger than the set of all 
even numbers, because every even number is a whole number, 
but not every whole number is an even number. But in the 
pairing-off comparison, the sets appear equal, because every 
whole number can be paired with its double (an even number) 
with no number left over in either set, thus: 


2 2 Sees... &. & WP Baa 
2 4£46O 6 BMH BB DR BB. & 


Now which is “the” truth: are there more whole numbers 
than even numbers or are the two sets equal? Intuition provides 
no answer. Answers based on different definitions of equality 
are different. Something has got to give. What shall it be? 
The law of non-contradiction? The law of excluded middle? 
Some overly enthusiastic general semanticists would jump at 
such a conclusion: evidently a set has been shown to be both 
“equal” and “not equal” to another. But such an attitude really 
misses the point of non-aristotelian criticism. The issue is not 
whether the law of excluded middle is “true” or not. The 
issue is whether we always want to invoke it or not. If we do, 
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we have to pay a price, for example, we have to refine the 
definition of equality of sets (no matter how intuitively “‘self- 
evident” the meaning seems) so as to re-establish the laws of 
aristotelian logic. This means proper indexing (as recom- 
mended by general semanticists). Equality (via class inclusion) 
is not always the same as equality (via pairing members). In 
most cases, mathematicians and logicians pay this price and 
hence constantly refine their notions. In some cases they would 
rather let the aristotelian laws go, as in the treatment of cer- 
tain paradoxes arising in metamathematics and in logic. Also 
the branch of mathematics known as the theory of probability 
introduces fractional truth-values of propositions, doing away 
with the truth-falsehood dichotomy of classical logic. This 
again is only a convention. The truth-falsehood dichotomy 
can always be re-established by directing the references to the 
probabilities themselves: either the probability of an event 
is 0.5 or it is not.’ But little is gained thereby, because in talk- 
ing about a single event one would have to waste too much 
breath: either the probability of the event is 13/56 or it is 
not; either it is 0.0000001 or it is not... etc. It is much 
cheaper to use the “‘infinite-valued” logic of probability theory 
where this logic applies. But then aristotelian logic must go, 
since fractional truth values become permissible, and the 
truth-falsehood dichotomy becomes inapplicable. 


| oe the modern scientist and for the mathematician logic is 
only a tool, not the path to absolute truth. Only internal 
consistency is required in any mathematical or logical dis- 
course. There are no prescribed external principles that one 
must be consistent with. Meaning must remain clear, but only 
within the chosen system. At the rock bottom of each system 
there are only meaningless terms. 

The metaphysician, on the contrary, seldom, if ever, asks 
himself, “Has my question a meaning?” He is in the habit 
of taking his mental pictures seriously. Once the intuitive 
meaning of the terms is taken for granted, propositions seem 
compellingly either true or false, and the way lies open into 
the jungle of scholastic arguments. The logical positivists 
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tended, for the most part, to dismiss all the questions of meta- 
physics as non-sense questions, and, of course, this is what 
they seem to be as long as unambiguous referents of the terms 
are lacking. It may be somewhat more constructive, however, 
to give contingent answers to some of these questions—con- 
tingent on the possible extensional meanings that may be 
assigned to the terms. Even answers to scientific questions can 
be only contingent on context. 

Can an angle be trisected with mathematical precision? 
No, if the only (idealized) instruments of construction to be 
used are straightedge and compass. Yes, if certain other 
(idealized) mechanical construction devices are allowed. 

Are atoms immutable? In a chemical laboratory, yes; in 
a physical laboratory, no. 

Is infinite regress possible or impossible? If the rules of 
discourse impose certain limits on regress, it is impossible; 
if not, it is possible. For example, if by regress we mean, 
say, a mental division of a quantity into two halves, then in- 
finite regress is not only possible but inevitable. See how easy 
it is to make a scholastic argument based on this observation. 

“A material thing exists only by virtue of its two halves 
existing, for obviously if its two halves did not exist, the 
whole could not. But each half has also two halves, etc. In- 
finite regress cannot be avoided in this context. Therefore 
there can be no ultimate ‘cause’ of the existence of any ma- 
terial thing.” 

Is the foregoing a disproof of the “ultimate cause”? Of 
course not. It is as empty as the “proof” offered in Thomist 
philosophy. The general semanticist or, for that matter, any- 
one concerned with preserving certain standards of rigor in 
the search for truth, must reject such “proofs.” But the reason 
for rejection is not that the arguments do not offer verification 
in the vulgar “‘sense data’’ context. The scholastic argument is 
rejected in the same sense that most adults will decline to play 
a game in which the rules are made up as the game goes along, 


especially if it appears that the invention of the rules is guided 
by a preconceived desired outcome. 
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—. TYRANNY of language is the curse that has never been 
lifted from metaphysics. ‘There must be a substance,” so 
the argument goes, “because even if there is change, that 
which changes must first exist in itself.” In other words, be- 
cause verbs must have subjects, permanence must underlie 
change! This impossibility of imagining action without an 
actor is not confined to the Thomists. The Thomists need nouns, 
because God is a noun, and God must be shown to exist. For 
exactly the opposite (or perhaps, more fundamentally, the 
same) reason, the Communists need nouns, because matter is a 
noun, and matter must at all cost be shown to underlie the All. 
Dialectical materialism is frozen nineteenth century meta- 
physics. If light is waves, it seemed obvious to the physicists 
of the nineteenth century that it must be waves of something. 
The great Maxwell, himself, whose equations led to the libera- 
tion of physics from the metaphysical framework of mechanics, 
could not be content with his equations. He had to work out 
a mechanical model of the propagation of light and did so by 
an enormous intellectual sour de force. The mechanical prop- 
erties of the “ether” (the object of the proposition “of’’) 
turned out to be absurd, and its metaphysical properties, as the 
framework of absolute space, turned out to be the undoing of 
classical physics. But the nineteenth century had to have it; 
otherwise physics would have violated the rules of Indo-Euro- 
pean grammar. 

When, therefore, the metaphysician maintains for his pro- 
positions a validity comparable to the validity of mathematical 
conclusions (both being independent of sense data), he pro- 
foundly misunderstands the spirit of mathematics. The great 
liberating role of mathematics has been in overthrowing the 
hegemony of conventional language structure in the shaping of 
scientific thought. In our Western world this meant among 
other things the overthrow of fixed categories. If one takes the 
law of excluded middle as fundamental, one is bound to start 
with an axiom like ““A body must be either at rest or in mo- 
tion.” Such an axiom may be logically irreproachable, but it 
is worthless to the physicist. To begin with, thinking in terms 
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of relations instead of categories, the physicist’s motion must 
be related to a coordinate system. Once this is done, the axiom 
loses meaning. A body may be at rest relative to one co- 
ordinate system and in motion relative to another. But now 
suppose this is granted. (Some won't: they will continue to ask 
openly or surreptitiously, ‘But is the body really moving?’’) 
The amended axiom now reads, “A body is either at rest or in 
motion relative to some given system of coordinates.” The 
axiom now makes sense, but it is still worthless. It selects from 
all the infinitely varied modes of motion a very particular 
mode, namely, that of zero velocity, for special scrutiny, and 
this for no better reason than that common sense language 
distinguishes between rest and motion much more directly than 
between different modes of motion. 

Such examples can be multiplied without limit. They all 
point to the same peculiarity of classical metaphysics. Classical 
metaphysics characteristically took seriously linguistic cate- 
gories which happened to be around and assumed that these 
categories constitute an adequate map of “ultimate reality,” or 


assumed at least that “ultimate reality” could be approached 
via reasoning within the scope of these categories. 


© MUCH for our reasons for rejecting the arguments of 

classical metaphysics. It remains to say something about 
our attitude toward metaphysics in general. There have been 
several “revolts” against metaphysics, some angry ones. The 
beginning of rigorous natural science in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the critiques of the British empiricists in the eighteenth, 
the outburst of dialectical materialism in the nineteenth, of 
logical positivism in the twentieth all pictured metaphysics 
either as an enemy to be overcome or a weakness to be out- 
grown. However, as we look back on these ideological up- 
heavals, we see that in each case one metaphysics replaced 
another. It appears, therefore, that we cannot think without a 
metaphysics. The only question pertains not to whether there 
is a metaphysical underpinning of our ideas about the world 
but whether the (inevitable) metaphysical underpinning en- 
ables us to deal with the world with the tools at our disposal. 
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Usually this question is raised only in retrospect. First come 
the new tools, then the ideological revolution, and only later 
the awareness of the new metaphysics. Classical mathematics 
had to be created before the metaphysics of aristotelian cate- 
gories and of teleological causation could give way to the meta- 
physics of classical mechanics. The clear statement of the new 
metaphysics appears only later, in the writings of Newton, 
Laplace, and Kant. The mathematics of probability came long 
before this formalism supplemented the classical equations of 
mechanics in many physical processes; the metaphysics of the 
Uncertainty Principle is only now seeping into the conscious- 
ness of the physicists. That is why it has often appeared to 
the ideological innovators of science that they were finally 
“liquidating” metaphysics, when they were only trading one 
brand for another, to be sure, for one more suitable for what 
they were doing. 

Therefore when we dismiss the Thomists’ argument as 
“metaphysical,”” we should be careful to explain that what we 
are rejecting is the underlying tacit assumptions of that sys- 


tem, because they have revealed themselves inadequate for 
dealing with the world as we know it today. 


TRICTLY speaking, a metaphysical argument is not an argu- 

ment at all. It is at best an invitation to relate our ob- 
servations, judgments, and inferences to a certain set of images. 
To the possessor of these images it usually seems that his 
images had been revealed instead of invented. Only when the 
multiplicity of metaphysical frameworks becomes apparent, as 
in retrospect, after several have had to be discarded, is there 
hope of liberation from the grip of parochial metaphysics. 

This liberation has been one of the proposed tasks of 
general semantics. But in pursuing this task, Korzybski, in 
particular, could not avoid doing what the system philosophers 
had been doing. He too built a “system,” diagrammatically 
described in the structural differential. And it is this “system” 
which afforded Mother Gorman the opportunity to draw a 
parallel between Thomist philosophy and general semantics 
(pp. 140-142) and even to point out how the main outlines 
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of the general semantics “doctrine” had been anticipated by 
seven centuries: 


They [the Thomists} showed that language and mean- 
ings depend on the past experiences of man; that different 
words can mean different things to different men; that 
neither language nor knowledge is identical with reality; 
the scholastic maxim, “never deny; rarely affirm; always dis- 
tinguish” is a medieval way, if you wish, of warning against 
the dangers of over-generalization. (p. 167) 

The parallel and the priority claim are indeed striking and 
should be embarrassing to those general semanticists who 
would rather forget the doctrine-like character of Korzybski’s 
formulation. As such it appears as just another “teaching,” 
encrusted in a terminology, which is already obsolete, at any 
rate of no use to the scientist, whose semantic reactions it is 
supposed to describe. 

What is most forceful in Korzybski’s formulation is not a 
new doctrine but the laying bare of the assumptions inherent 
in our aristotelian heritage. In scientific practice, however, this 
exposure had been accomplished long ago. Korzybski’s most 
valuable original contribution was to emphasize the psycho- 
logical roots of thinking in terms of aristotelian categories and 
to point out that what has been done in science can and must 
be done on the level of ordinary human functioning. Korzybski 
traced the parochialism of common sense to linguistic habits 
and declared this parochialism to be opposed to sanity. 

But it remains for our children to expose our parochialism. 
Maybe this is what Korzybski felt when he used to exclaim, 
“Don't believe a word I say!” Wittgenstein also must have felt 
this when he worked himself into a paradox at the end of his 
Tractatus and had to stop talking. 


a SEEMS, then, that all attempts to “do away with meta- 
physics” have failed. But many philosophers, in their en- 
thusiasm of demolishing decrepit verbal temples, thought they 
were giving metaphysics the coup de grace. Francis Bacon 
thought so. Newton thought so (remember his phrase, “Hy- 
potheses non fingo!’”’). Engels thought so. He was convinced 
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that dialectics was antithetical to metaphysics, instead of being 
another kind of metaphysics, as is obvious now. Mach, the pre- 
cursor of logical positivism and of relativity, thought so. And 
the logical positivists thought so too. 

But Benjamin Lee Whorf argued that no human culture 
could exist without some sort of metaphysics and that language 
is its determinant. Korzybski, even when he was busy attacking 
aristotelian and newtonian metaphysics, also seems to have 
realized that you cannot do away with metaphysics: the most 
you can do is to be aware that a metaphysics is in you and 
therefore that whatever you say about anything, it isn’t so. He 
might have added, ‘‘no matter how non-aristotelian you are.” 

That is why the general semanticist must not look down 
his nose at “systems,” the way many logical positivists did in 
the heat of ideological battle. The main tenets of the Thomist 
system remain unacceptable to the general semanticist, because 
he sees in them the obvious reflections of the very linguistic 
habits from which he tries to free himself. But the business of 
the general semanticist is to understand how the bonds of 
linguistic habits operate, and every serious attempt at such 
understanding must carry overtones of empathy. 


Mom GORMAN in attempting to understand general se- 
mantics shows admirable empathy to a point of view 
which in many respects cannot but be categorically unacceptable 
to her. It is this genuine empathy which makes her approach 
so very attractive. 

However she did not quite come to grips with the main 
issue: the contention of the general semanticists that our 
language does our thinking for us. In er metaphysics language 
derives from concepts, and concepts from reason and experi- 
ence; and these, when unclouded by error, reflect truth. It 
cannot be otherwise to her way of thinking, because the Truth 
is there, and God has endowed man with the freedom and 
the capacity to seek truth via his senses and his reason. 

Omit God, and you have the metaphysics of the Com- 
munists. Put yourself in either frame of mind, the Thomist 
or the Communist, and at once the arguments of logical posi- 
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tivists, operationalists, and general semanticists seem like put- 
ting the cart before the horse. The view that all formal rea- 
soning is essentially a game will seem cynical. If your quest 
is certainty, as it has been traditionally with the system philoso- 
phers, and as it remains with the devout of both the Roman 
Catholic and Communist persuasions, then making peace with 
uncertainty seems like a deliberate rejection of salvation. Our 
position must seem singularly shallow to all who believe to 
have embarked on the only road to truth. 

This is all the more reason to admire an objective, reasoned 
exposition and analysis of our point of view by one who is as 
distinctly in “the other camp.” The Communists will do well 
to emulate Mother Gorman’s example. 





BRAIN DAMAGE AND THE 
PROCESS OF ABSTRACTING: 
A Problem in Language Learning 


LAURA L. LEE * 


E GIFT of language seems never so precious as when we 
see those who have lost it. Damage to the brain involv- 
ing the so-called speech areas of the cortex may severely impair 
any or all of the language functions: reading, writing, speak- 
ing, or understanding the speech of others. There is often 
an even deeper deprivation—loss of the immer uses of lan- 
guage, the language with which we think to ourselves, classify, 
compare, choose, infer, decide, plan, predict. These inner 
processes of evaluation are so closely interwoven with our 
language patterns that disturbance of inner language usually 
means disruption of normal evaluation. 

The name aphasia has long been used to refer to these 
disorders of symbolic functioning occurring in adults, usually 
as a result of cerebral vascular accident. In recent years, how- 
ever, attention has been focused on the problems of the 
brain-injured child, who may have sustained cerebral damage 
prenatally, at the time of birth, or in early infancy. These 
children grow up without normal symbolic functioning. The 
acquisition of language is arrested or slowed down, broken up 
by the missing neurological components. Here is a field for 
basic research in symbolic behavior, in problems of meaning, 
and in the semantic development of children. Here the care- 
ful observer may see in slow motion the steps by which words 
come to acquire the symbolic meaning so naturally and quickly 
acquired by a normal child. One can learn much about normal 

* School of Speech, Northwestern University; co-author (with 
Irving J. Lee) of Handling Barriers in Communication. Mrs. Lee's 


paper was presented at the International Conference on General Se- 
mantics, Mexico City, August 24-27, 1958. 
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language processes by studying what is missing in abnormal 
cases. 

The therapist who undertakes to train or retrain an asphasic 
child or adult soon becomes aware that he is not dealing with 
words alone. The acquisition of language requires much more 
than memorizing a vocabulary or learning the rules of gram- 
mar and syntax. Often the problem is not so much an in- 
ability to use verbal maps as it is an inability to see the terri- 
tory to which a particular map belongs. We are dealing here 
with nonverbal levels of evaluation as well as with verbal ones. 
We are dealing with the phenomenon of perception, which, as 
Russell Meyers has so clearly pointed out, bears a striking re- 
semblance to what the general semanticist calls “abstraction.” 2 

Kurt Goldstein in a similar vein has described the aphasic’s 
condition as a loss of ability to ‘assume the abstract attitude.” * 
This abstracting function of the nervous system is prerequisite 
to language. The aphasic suffers an impairment of the normal, 
human abstracting capacity. Language for him will be held 
up until he can learn to perceive—or abstract—the selected 


portions of his nonverbal world which individual words are 
used to represent. 


His Is familiar ground to general semanticists. One thinks 
at once of the Structural Differential, which is Korzybski’s 
diagram of the natural order of abstraction through which 
our language takes us. Korzybski, however, was concerned 
with the abstracting processes of undamaged, intact nervous 


1 It is children like these who are brought to Northwestern Uni- 
versity’s Institute for Language Disorders, founded and directed by 
Dr. Helmer Myklebust. Most of the material for this paper is drawn 
from observation of Dr. Myklebust’s work with brain-damaged chil- 
dren and from my own limited participation in the therapy program 
which his department provides for adult aphasics. 

2 Russell Meyers, “The Nervous System and General Semantics: 
III Perceptual Response and the Neurology of Abstraction.” ETC., 
VI (Spring, 1949), 169. 

Kurt Goldstein, Language and Language Disturbances. New 
York: Grune & Stratton, 1948; also, “On Naming and Pseudonaming,” 
ETC., V (1948), 191-197. 

* Alfred Korzybski, Science and Sanity. Lakeville, Conn.: The 
International Non-Aristotelian Library Publishing Co., 4th ed., 1958. 
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systems. Trouble for the normal person comes when he re- 
verses or confuses these levels, slips too easily to the high 
order abstractions and unwittingly orients himself to a world 
of words. 

The aphasic, on the other hand, presents abstracting prob- 
lems almost in reverse. He has difficulty making abstractions 
at all. He finds it hard to move from level to level. Often he 
cannot use language because he has not yet made the non- 
verbal abstractions which the words stand for. He has lost 
the “abstract attitude.” 

I have found it most helpful, in this work, to keep in mind 
the Structural Differential as an interesting framework for 
language therapy. It affords a way of charting at any given 
moment during a lesson just how abstract one’s immediate 
language is and how to proceed in getting the patient to the 
next level of abstraction. The Structural Differential serves as a 
reminder to the therapist that when the patient becomes lost 
in meaningless verbalism, he must go back a step and help him 
perceive the nonverbal relationships which lead up to the 
next order of abstraction. 

I think it is a tribute to Korzybski that the formulations 
he set down in Science and Sanity twenty-five years ago are 
pertinent and useful now in a new field, an area of research 
which hardly existed at the time of his writing. I would like 
to use the Structural Differential now as a way of presenting, 
on each of the levels of abstraction, the kinds of language 
problems faced by a teacher of brain-damaged children and 
adults. 

1. The first level, the parabola extending into infinity, 
represents the silent, nonverbal mass of atomic and subatomic 
detail of which our sense organs pick up only a small fraction. 
This event level is the same world for a brain-damaged child 
as it is for you or me, for it exists outside our skins, inde- 
pendent of any nervous system. 

2. The circle, which Korzybski calls the object level, is 
the nonverbal image of the world that the nervous system 
makes up out of the details it selects from the first level. This 
is the area of perception. Here the normal child proceeds 
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easily to abstract the similarities between his various sensory- 
motor experiences and to perceive his total world in selected 
fragments which words may be used to symbolize. Language 
will come easily for him. 

The brain-damaged child, however, breaks down at this 
very first level of abstraction. He hears and sees—at least he 
receives sensory stimulation from level #1—but his per- 
ceptual responses afe inconsistent, unstructured and disor- 
ganized. He may appear to be feebleminded, emotionally 
disturbed, or deaf, for these children, too, have delayed lan- 
guage development. In making a differential diagnosis of 
children who do not talk, one important clue is the way they 
respond to sound. In general, a feebleminded child will 
startle and respond normally to sound if you can keep his 
attention and cooperation on the audiometric test. An emo- 
tionally disturbed child may reject or ignore the human voice, 
though he may respond more readily to other sounds or to 
sounds which he makes himself. A deaf child will respond 
to sound only at his threshold, but it is a consistent threshold 
and can be measured. 

But it is not easy to evaluate the hearing of a brain-dam- 
aged child. His very inconsistency is a diagnostic indicator. 
The clinician may loudly sound a chime, a whistle. The child 
makes no response and appears deaf. I have watched Dr. 
Myklebust then put a bell into the child’s hand, show him 
how to ring it, express exaggerated surprise and pleasure at 
hearing the noise, and thus help the child to make the abstrac- 
tion of sound from his immediate environment. Then the 
examiner holds the bell himself for a moment, as if to ring 
it again, but at that instant signals an assistant to sound a faint 
pure tone behind the child’s head. Caught at the very moment 
when he was ready and able to abstract sound and respond 
to it adaptively, the child now turns his head to locate the 
source of this faint and unexpected noise. He is not deaf. 
He hears if he is helped to hear. But he must be taught how 
to make even these first-order nonverbal abstractions. 

On another occasion I watched one of the clinic children 
playing with blocks. I helped him build a roadway and we 
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moved a toy car along its length. Then I made a simple bridge 
across the road. It was ignored by the child, who consistently 
knocked it over as he continued to move the car. He showed 
no pleasure, displeasure, or surprise as the bridge fell, nor 
did he respond to the tactile sensation of heavy blocks falling 
on his hands. He seemed not even to notice it. My task was 
to help him make this abstraction, to perceive the bridge. I 
took his hand in mine and together we moved the car up 
to the bridge—and no farther. I took his other hand and 
placed it on the hood of the car projecting through the bridge. 
Then with that hand we moved it along the roadway and 
the bridge remained standing. For an instant the child stop- 
ped playing, which is usually a sign that you have gotten 
through to him. I helped him repeat the action many times 
silently, and then he did it all by himself. “Bridge,” I said, 
and touched the blocks. “Bridge. This is a bridge,” for only 
then did he have a nonverbal experience which the word bridge 
could symbolize. 

3. Korzybski has drawn the verbal levels in the shape of 
labels to indicate that we are now in the world of words. 
The first is the level of individual names, proper nouns, words 
which stand for single objects or particular people. One of 
the first words in a normal child’s vocabulary is Mommy, but 
a severely brain-damaged child may not yet even have ab- 
stracted her as a recurring figure in his world. One diagnostic 
sign of this disturbed perception is what Dr. Myklebust 5 has 
described as ‘‘lack of normal shyness.” In the examination this 
child goes much too willingly with the clinician without a 
backward glance at Mother. Nor does he show pleasure, or 
even recognition, when they rejoin her in the waiting room. 
Friends and strangers are alike to him. His world is a kind 
of Chinese opera, where unidentifiable characters come and 
go without purpose, plot, or reason. How can this child 
learn to say Mommy, or any other noun on this level, until 
there is a recurring, abstracted image in his experience for 
that word to represent? 


5 Helmer R. Myklebust, Auditory Disorders in Children. New 
York: Grune & Stratton, 1954. 
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4. The next verbal level represents a more abstract naming 
process. Instead of Mommy, which can represent only one 
person to him, the child learns /ady, man, dog, etc., which are 
abstractions based upon perceived similarities, Verbs, too, can 
be considered names for actions, and since there are no proper 
verbs in English, in the sense that there are proper nouns, 
probably all verbs fall into these second-order verbal abstrac- 
tions. It is interesting that the language development of a 
normal child usually shows that his first words are nouns— 
verbs follow. One must go beyond the simple naming phase 
before he can use verbs at all. He must see some similarity 
between such different activities as “open your eyes,” “open 
the door,” and “open the book.” 

For example, I was trying to teach the word hold to an 
adult aphasic, and I had her repeat the sentence “You are 
holding the pencil,” as I performed the accompanying act. 
Then I held up a pen and said, ‘““What am I doing now?” 

“Pen,” she said. 

“What am I doing with the pen?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Yes, I am holding the pen. You say, “You are holding the 


n. 
“Oh, yes. You are holding the pen.” 
Then I held up the paper. “What am I doing now?” 
“Paper ...no. Nothing... no. I don’t know.” 
Finally I performed in sequence the acts of holding up 
the pencil, the pen, the paper, and asked, “What did I do 
with all those things?” 

She looked blank. 

“Hold,” I said, and put the pencil into her hand. “This 
is hold. Do you understand bold?” 

She sighed and said, ‘Really, no.” 

Until she can abstract the similarities between these re- 
peated acts, she has no use for this word. 

5. The next level of abstraction is a higher classification 
level. Here one makes categories and names whole groups of 
similar things by a single word. This is harder for a brain- 
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I had the interesting experience of trying with an adult 
aphasic a demonstration which Irving Lee had used many times 
in his general semantics classes. He would draw on the black- 
board a circle, a square, a spiral, a cone, a pyramid, and then 
would ask the class, “What do you see?” Almost invariably 
they would respond with group names: designs, geometric 
figures, shapes. The tendency for the normal person is to hunt 
for the similarities and find the word that names the group. 
The adult aphasic, however, did the opposite. She replied, 
“This, round. This, a box. This, open bottles.” She could 
not even abstract the concepts of circle, square, spiral. When 
I asked her to name a word that told about all of them to- 
gether, she could not, and even when I suggested the words 
shapes, figures, designs, she shrugged her shoulders and said, 
“Really, foreign language. Foreign language.” 

6. The next level of abstraction is the inferential level, 
and here, too, the aphasic has trouble. In the diagnostic ses- 
sion, the examiner watches for signs of anticipatory behavior 
in the child. Does he seem to sense that it is time to go when 
his mother puts her coat on? Does he look for something 
different to happen when the toys are put away? Can the 
clinician arouse any sense of expectation or suspense or sur- 
ptise as they play together? The brain-damaged child seems 
unable to perform on the inferential level, even without 
words. This child will often be a problem to his parents in his 
lack of awareness of danger. He will walk off the top of the 
playground slide, jump into the pool, put his hands into the 
fire. He does not learn to anticipate danger, for he cannot 
infer and predict results. 

The aphasic adult with whom I worked had great difh- 
culty in making inferences about a picture I showed her. She 
could tell me what was happening at the moment in the pic- 
ture, but could not tell me what might have happened just 
before the picture or just afterward. Nor could she imagine 
related characters who were not in immediate view. She could 
not make inferential staternents, for she had no inferences 
for the words to represent. 

7. From here on, the levels of abstraction may be added 
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ad infinitum, and the name high-order abstraction given to all. 
If, as Goldstein suggests, aphasic symptoms arise from an in- 
ability to ‘assume an abstract attitude,” then one would expect 
the aphasic to have difficulty with such words as education, 
plan, value, activity, problem; and he does. 

But, interestingly enough, it is not always the big words 
that give the most trouble. It is the little words, the prepo- 
sitions, conjunctions, and pronouns, which are often the big- 
gest hurdles. For these words are extremely abstract. Certain 
kinds of aphasia are characterized by a telegram style of speak- 
ing in which the little words are omitted entirely: ‘Tom— 
Mary—my house—dinner—yesterday night—Tom—Mary— 
Europe—all summer—today.” The missing components are 
the little abstract words for which the territory is very diffi- 
cult to describe: they, are, coming, to.... 

I have spent three lessons trying to show the territory for 
the word only, which at first glance might seem fairly easy to 
explain. One thinks at once of the common phrase only one. 
But what about only two, only a hundred, members only, men 
only, only a sandwich for lunch, ot I’m only going to the 
store? What is the common element in all these situations for 
which the word only stands? If I say, “I had a sandwich for 
lunch,” I do not mean the same as when I say, “I had only a 
sandwich for lunch,” although the lunch itself is the same. 
The word only, I believe, must stand for a feeling within me 
that what I had was very little in comparison to what I wanted 
or deserved or expected. The territory for the word only is 
the judgment within me. Until I can create within my aphasic 
patient a similar sense of being slighted, cheated, restricted, or 
disillusioned, she has nothing for the word only to represent. 

What is the territory for the little words if, s0, even, 
whether, for, any, either, about? Without these words, one 
loses the grammatical constructions with which abstract 
thoughts are symbolized in English, the modifiers, the de- 
pendent clauses, the prepositional phrases. Without the word 
if, how can you talk or think in terms of probabilities? With- 
out the word when, how can you make plans for the future? 
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How can you see an orderly sequence of events without the 
words before, after, during, while, since, soon, late? 

These little words are maps for a host of subtle relation- 
ships and high-order abstractions. They are the means by 
which perceptual experiences are structured and ordered into 
our particular linguistic patterns. When we learn language, 
we learn to perceive and abstract what our language has words 
for. And when the language is lost, it is hard to recapture 
the nonverbal abstractions it represented. 


I CANNOT help seeing a parallel between this work and the 
approach to language that has come to be known as the 
Sapit-Whorf-Korzybski hypothesis. If, as these men con- 
tended, we learn to perceive in terms of the language we 
speak, then one would expect that in the absence of language, 
or with the loss of language, we might find perceptual dis- 
order and confusion. This often seems to be the case. The 
brain-damaged person must be taught, or retaught, how to 
perceive in terms of the language he is going to use to repre- 


sent these perceptions. This, it seems to me, is one of the prime 
goals of language therapy. 





AN INTERVIEW WITH 
ALFRED KORZYBSKI 


J. SAMUEL BOIS * 


AM Smith,, a reporter of strange events. I recently had an 

interview with Alfred Korzybski. Don’t ask me where and 
how. I reserve these ESP details for my friends who are doing 
research in psychic phenomena. For you who are familiar with 
Science and Sanity, the best way to verify the plausibility of 
my interview is to look in the book and check if my notes jibe 
with what AK wrote years ago.* 

I found Korzybski relaxed and unconcerned, as I presume 
is normal in the other world. I felt we could dispense with 
the usual greetings. You see, health, weather, and other 
mundane topics didn’t seem appropriate. So, we quickly came 
to the point. Here is the transcript of my notes as I could 
decipher them after this very unusual experience. 


MITH: Alfred, the general semanticists of the world are 

celebrating the twenty-fifth anniversary of the publication 

of Science and Sanity this year, 1958, in Mexico City. May I 
have your semantic reaction to this event? 

AK: If you want my reaction to the celebration, come 

once it has taken place. At the moment, I am just curious to 

see what will happen. A quarter of a century has gone by in 


* Dr. Bois, director of Counselors to Management, Inc. of Los 
Angeles, is founder of Bois, McCay and Associates, management con- 
sultants, Montreal, and author of Explorations in Awareness. He is a 
director of ISGS and now lives in Elsinore, California. His paper was 
read at the International Conference on General Semantics, held under 
the auspices of Mexico City College, Mexico City, August 24-27, 1958. 

1 The numbers in parentheses that you will find here and there in 
my report refer to pages in Alfred Korzybski [1879-1950], Science 
and Sanity (Lancaster, Pa., 1933; 4th ed. Lakeville, Conn., 1958), 
where I discovered some corroboration. 
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your world since I published S&S. What have you done with 
it? When Irving Lee reported to me on his arrival here, very 
little had happened. 


SMITH: What do you mean when you say that very little 
had happened? Irving surely told you of the spectacular 
progress of the general semantics movement. He wrote such 
a well-documented article about it in ETC. of Winter 1952.2 

AK: Oh, that! Yes, he did. But that does not count much 
in these parts, if you want to know. Here, we look for some- 
thing else. 

SMITH: What else? 

AK: For constructive criticism. The other day, we were 
exchanging views here, some of us retired mathematicians, 
scientists, and philosophers, and Whitehead came out with his 
familiar statement: “To be refuted in every century after you 
have written is the acme of triumph.” We all agreed. 


SMITH: Well, if this is what you are looking for, you 
surely had it, didn’t you. Remember Max Black?® Among 
recent critics, there is a chap named Martin Gardner, who 
wrote In The Name of Science in 1952. His book was pub- 
lished in a revised and enlarged edition by Dover recently 
under the title Fads and Fallacies. He surely gave you the full 
treatment, if this is what you want to bring up your score 
in these parts. Gardner puts you in the rogues’ gallery of 
pseudo-scientists and founders of what he calls “strange, amus- 
ing and alarming cults.” 

AK: That’s good! as far as it goes. But, listen, my dear 
Smith. These well-meaning people actually reject my work, 
they do not criticize it in the sense that is accepted here. When 
I quoted Whitehead a moment ago, you nodded your head 
as if you recognized the statement. Did you ever listen to his 
lectures or read his books? 


SMITH: I did both. 
AK: Well, don’t you remember what he said about con- 


2 Irving J. Lee [1909-1955], “General Semantics 1952,” ETC., IX 
(1952), 103-108. 


3 Language and Philosophy (Ithaca, N.Y., 1949). 
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structive criticism? He wrote: “Criticism is the motive power 
for the advance of thought.” It’s the motor on the car, not 
the brakes! I invited that kind of criticism more than once. 
Do you know in advance if there will be any criticism of that 
kind at your Mexico meeting? 


SMITH: That I can’t say, Alfred. I thought that you im- 
mortals could peep into the future better than we mortals can. 

AK: The future is what you make it. Here, we are ob- 
servers, not doers. Our time-binding activities are over. 


SMITH: Alfred, you know from experience what it means 
to co-exist with a system that clashes with yours. The aristo- 
telian system was overpowering in your days, was it not? 

AK: It was, indeed. But there was already afloat in the 
“universe of discourse’’ a great deal of genuine knowledge 
and wisdom. That knowledge was not generally applied, and, 
to a large extent, could not be applied as long as we failed 
to build a simple system based on the complete elimination of 
pathological factors (iii). 

SMITH: You felt that there were pathological factors at 
work? 

AK: Yes, there were. The main one was the prevalent 
confusion of orders of abstraction. Once this mechanism was 
discovered, I was led to a theory of sanity. Imperfect as it 
probably was, it opened a wide field of possibilities which I 
myself, at that stage, was unable to appreciate (75). 

SMITH: How did you account for that confusion of orders 
of abstraction? Who was to blame? Was it Aristotle himself? 
Many people say you had a grudge against him. 

AK: Who can say that I had a grudge against him when 
I put him first on the list of the great thinkers to whom I dedi- 
cated my work? 

SMITH: Well, I am glad to hear you say that, Alfred. I 
realize that the list is alphabetical, and this puts Whitehead 
way down near the end. It remains that you called your sys- 
tem a non-artistotelian system. That singles out Aristotle as the 
main bugbear, does it not? 

AK: Aristotle as a person and aristotelianism as a system 
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are different. A system, in the sense that I mean it, represents 
a complex whole of co-ordinated doctrines resulting in method- 
ological rules and principles of procedures which affect the 
orientation by which you act and live (iii). The system by 
which the white race lives, suffers, “prospers,” starves, and 
dies is not in a strict sense an aristotelian system. Aristotle 
had far too much of the sense of actualities for that (iv). 


MITH: If you don’t blame Aristotle, whom do you blame? 

His followers? 

AK: There are followers and followers. Study carefully 
the older disciplines. You will be amazed to learn to what 
extent the recorded “thinkers” rebelled against the limitations 
and insufficiencies of Aristotle's system, which, naturally, be- 
came antiquated a short time after its formulation (408). 


SMITH: I. spoke of followers, and you start talking of 
“thinkers,” with a gesture that I interpret as meaning quotes. 
AK: No system is perfect. “Thinkers” know that. My 


own system is far from being so. Such a work as this has, of 
necessity, to be altered with the years. If you are ready to 
alter it, you are a thinker; if you ascribe too much generality 
to the work of the system-builder, forget its limitations and, 
perhaps, the one-sidedness which underlies it, you run the 
danger of being a “follower.” This may happen with all sys- 
tems, including my own (47, 143). 


SMITH: So, the “thinkers” who saw the limitations of 
Aristotle’s system and the “followers” who ascribed too much 
generality to it co-existed for centuries, didn’t they? Why 
didn’t the thinkers win over the followers before you came 
on the scene? 

AK: Nobody wins as an individual in this time-binding 
class of life. If some individuals happen to be “geniuses” 
who upset popularly held theories, they are under the scrutiny 
of other scientists who, no matter how biased or slow, remain 
judges of their products. It is of little importance that some 
“wise statements” be made by someone somewhere, if they 
have no influence on the great masses of the race. Science is 
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a cultural product, you know. In principle, it is more reliable 
and important, particularly in its negative aspects, than the 
individual abstractions of individuals. It may be considered 
as the generalized results of semantic reactions acceptable to 
the majority of informed and not heavily pathological individ- 
uals (479, 408, 26). 


SMITH: This brings me back to your theory of sanity. Do 
you claim that the majority of individual scientists who pre- 
ceded you were pathological and did not know it? 

AK: Exactly. The pathology was in the system. You re- 
member, don’t you, my analogy of the emery powder in the 
lubricant of human affairs? The emery powder that retarded 
technical development in the science of man and in the man- 
agement of man’s behavior was what I called the aristotelian 
system. This system had been formulated by those who, for 
nearly two thousand years since Aristotle, have controlled our 
knowledge and methods of orientation, and who, for purposes 
of their own, selected what today appears as the worst from 
Aristotle and the worst from Plato and, with their own addi- 
tions, imposed the composite system upon us. 

In this they were greatly aided by the structure of lan- 
guage and psychological habits, which, from the primitive 
down to this very day, have affected all of us consciously or 
unconsciously. 

Their aristotelianism, with its further elaborations and its 
delusional identifications, elementalism, etc., represents a co- 
ordinated system which molded our semantic reactions, lan- 
guages, and institutions. It influenced every phase of our 
lives. Isolated doctrines, no matter how wise, became power- 
less in the face of such a system, or, more correctly, a system 
of interlocked systems. Separate statements, no matter how 
important by themselves, remained inoperative (ii, iv, 408). 


SMITH: How are you and Aristotle getting along now 
that you co-exist in the same world? 

AK: We are getting along fine. The other day, we were 
talking together, a few of us thinkers, and Whitehead came 
out with one of his earthly statements: “Aristotle discovered 
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all the half-truths which were necessary to the creation of 
science.” We all understood it as a very high compliment to 
Aristotle. 


SMITH: Do you ever discuss how true or false is your sys- 
tem as compared to Aristotle's? 

AK: We do not discuss systems as systems here. We all 
know that, at different epochs, different postulates seemed 
structurally closer to experience and appeared more expedient. 
Such an attitude, if you humans could cultivate it, would not 
retard so greatly the appearance of new systems which will 
supersede my own (405). 

SMITH: How does one go about building a new system? 
Please tell me of your own experience. 

AK: The building of a non-aristotelian system in 1933 
‘was an extremely laborious enterprise, to say the least, and, 
in all probability, beyond the power of any single man to 
complete (43). 

SMITH: Did you actually think you had effectively absorbed 
all the scientific information available up to 1933? 

AK: Of course not! I spoke of science (1933), not to 
give the impression that, from a technical point of view, I was 
familiar with the results of all branches of science at that date, 
but to indicate that no advance in structure and method up 
to 1933 had been disregarded. My main interest was structural 
and semantic, so I only had to know enough of the techniques 
of different sciences to be able to understand sufficiently their 
structure and method. Revolutionary structural and method- 
ological advances are few in the history of mankind; hence 
it was possible, though not easy, to follow them up in 1933. 
In a second edition, it did not seem necessary to revise my 
text because the methodological data had not changed, although 
a great many scientific discoveries had been made (143). 

SMITH: You sounded very dogmatic at times, Alfred. You 
must admit it. 

AK: In writing I found it extremely difficult and imprac- 
ticable always to state explicitly the limitations of a statement. 
Each statement was given definitely, but with the semantic 
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limitation that was based on the information available in 1933. 
Some of this information might have been incorrect or wrongly 
interpreted. The statements cover just as much as further in- 
vestigations will allow them to cover—and no more. Errors 
will come to light and be corrected as the years proceed (10, 
142). 


MITH: How did you disentangle the structure and the 

methods of science from the facts of science? 

AK: I had no general theory to guide me in my researches. 
So, I had to select some device. In such a novel attempt over- 
subtlety was impossible and even not desirable. I felt it was 
preferable, as well as expedient, to formulate the general out- 
line and thereby draw more men into the work for details 
(408). 

SmiTH: And this general outline, as you call it, how did 
you come to it? 

AK: I did not proceed by strict induction, if you want to 
know. I could have surveyed those achievements of mankind 
which have proved to be most beneficial and of most lasting 
value, studied their structure and tried to train myself and 
my semantic reactions in repeating the psycho-logical processes 
and methods which have made them. I thought such a method 
was wasteful. 

I found it simpler to have general non-elementalistic 
theories of my own, which I proposed to call general semantics 
and psycho-logics, replacing the older elementalistic “logic” 
and “psychology,” and study these short, structurally correct, 
ready-made formulations to train my semantic reactions rather 
than study the actual performance of scientists and mathemati- 
cians, and formulate generalizations from it (95). 

SMITH: What a task! What a bold undertaking! 

AK: At the start, I did not realize the difficulties of the 
task and the magnitude of the undertaking. The last revision 
alone of the manuscript required more than a year. I am too 
well aware to what extent the presentation falls short of my 
expectations and how much better it could have been written 
by someone more gifted. You ought not to be surprised if 
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such a pioneering enquiry proves to need many corrections and 
elaborations in the future (539, 171). 

SMITH: Didn't you get many of your insights from the 
performances of mathematicians? 

AK: Without the study of mathematics, I probably would 
have not been able to discover the ultimately extremely simple 
yet workable principles outlined in my book (311). 

SMITH: So, you claim that mathematicians are the sanest 
of the sane. 

AK: No. Quite often this is not true. I do not want you 
to conclude that, because in mathematics we have followed the 
survival order through extension, the mathematicians must, by 
necessity, be the sanest of the sane. But, only in technical 
mathematics can people behave semantically like ‘‘gentlemen.” 
They analyse and agree; no quarrels are possible (182, 365). 

SMITH: Must we all become mathematicians to behave like 
gentlemen and survive? 

AK: No. What is needed is the recognition of mathematics 
as a language similar in structure to the world in which we 
live. The intelligent layman, although he needs to know about 
mathematics, probably never will need more technical mathe- 
matics than is given in the high schools and supplemented by 
the fundamental notions of the differential calculus. In fact, 
the minute you treat all languages, including mathematics, 
from the more general aspect of structure, you obtain all the 
psycho-logical benefits of modern science by absorbing the 
non-aristotelian system and habits. This will result in com- 
pletely novel standards of evaluation and distinctly modern and 
adult semantic reactions (247, 274) 


SMITH: I think that most of us have absorbed your non- 
aristotelian system. It sounds quite sensible to me, now that 
I understand and know the content of your book (130). 

AK: To know and understand is not enough. You must 
train yourself in the use of the mew terms, such as semantic 
reactions, structure, non-elementalism, multiordinality, and the 
like. Then only can you expect the maximum semantic results 
(130). 
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SMITH: Didn't you use some old terms yourself? 

AK: In writing I had to use some of them. In practice, it 
is difficult, at first, to avoid the use of old terms. When you 
want to digest fully a new and important work based on new 
structural terms and acquire corresponding semantic reactions, 
the best way to train yourself in the use of the new terms is 
by gradually dropping the old terms. If you save to use the 
old terms, then train yourselves to be aware of their insufh- 
ciency and of their fallacious structural implications. I used 
the old terms with quotation marks (96, 108). 


SMITH: Are the new terms always structurally satisfactory? 

AK: Probably not, but in science experiments check pre- 
dictions, and so new structural issues become clarified. The new 
terms seem to correspond closer to facts. Test them (108). 


MITH: So much for the use of old and new terms. You 

also speak of acquiring non-aristotelian habits. Would 
you say a bit more about them? 

AK: Well, practice has shown me, definitely, that to ac- 
quire the new reactions (the “habits” as they can be called) 
of consciousness of abstracting is difficult and requires “time” 
and effort to accomplish. The silence on objective levels sounds 
very innocent. Yet it is very difficult to acquire, as it involves 
a complete checking of all semantic disturbances, identifica- 
tions, confusion of orders of abstractions, habitual ‘‘emotions,” 
“preconceived ideas,” etc, This is practically impossible with- 
out the use of the objective Structural Differential to which 
you can point your finger and be silent (410). 


SMITH: I thought you were mainly concerned with “in- 
tellectual” habits, Alfred. Is not abstracting an intellectual 
activity? 

AK: This phrase ‘‘consciousness of abstracting” is made 
of old elementalistic terms, Smith. This is a case where you 
should beware of the insufficiency and the fallacious impli- 
cations of such old terms. The main disturbances in daily life, 
as well as in “mental” illness are found in the affective field. 
Have you ever made the experiment I suggest to enquire into 
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the meanings of words? Of asking someone to define a term, 
then to define the defining words, then to define the words 
which he used to define the defining words, etc.? Eventually 
the subject speaks in circles, and sooner or later signs of 
affective disturbances appear. Here you have reached the bot- 
tom and the foundation of all non-elementalistic meanings— 
the meanings of undefined terms—which we “know” some- 
how, but cannot tell. In fact, we have reached the un-speak- 
able level, right down in the “affective” field (421, 31). 


SMITH: I never saw it that way, I must admit. It is a 
simple experiment indeed, but very revealing when you ob- 
serve carefully what happens and study all its implications. 

AK: Now you see why I call my work empirical. Years 
of patient and sometimes painful labor often result merely in 
a very few and brief, but important sentences. The most cheer- 
ing part is, perhaps, the practical results which my investiga- 
tions have accomplished, combined with the simplicity of 
means employed (44, 143). 

SMITH: From experiments to theories, and from theories 
to applications, is that the order you suggest? 

AK: Yes. I called it the engineering attitude. Applica- 
tions were experiments of a kind. In them the non-aristotelian 
system (the theory) actually worked, and so there is some 
hope that it is correct. Further investigations will, of course, 
add to, or modify, the details, but this is true of all theories 
(73). 

SMITH: At last, we have a comprehensive system. All we 
have to do is to work out the details on the fringe. 

AK: I warn you against undue generalizations, as they 
may be unjustified. It is still impossible to foresee all the 
possible ramifications of the work I have initiated. If my 
work has accomplished nothing more than to suggest the 
possibilities to produce a science of man, I am satisfied. I 
have done my share as a time-binder. Others, I hope, will 
succeed where I may have failed (10, 171, 17). 


SMITH: Who are those “others” you are alluding to? 
AK: You may be one of them. I hope, there are many 
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among my “followers” who will gather in Mexico City this 
coming summer. Give them my best wishes. 


§ yeas were parting words, evidently. They must have trig- 
gered off some mysterious electronic control in my space- 
time ship, for it quickly swung around and brought me back 
to the gravitational field of our aristotelian culture. 

On my desk was a copy of S&S, opened at page 561, where 
I read: “If the non-aristotelian system has accomplished 
nothing more than to draw the attention of mankind to some 
disregarded problem; if it has done nothing more than point 
the way, not to panaceas, but to suggestions toward an ex- 
pedient, constructive and unified scientific program whereby 
future disasters may be avoided or lessened—the writer will 
be satisfied.” 

In the light of the conversation I just had with AK in 
the world that time does not measure, this passage became 
pregnant with meaning. 








SYMBOLS AND SELF-PRESERVATION* 


RICHARD DETTERING 


AS HUMAN BEINGS, we find it hard to grasp that we belong 
to the life around us. We are like a drama critic who 
watches the act before him and notes what the actors do, only 
to learn, as though after a dream, that he himself is part of 
the play and that none of his verdicts are more firm or real 
than the fancy to which he bears witness. Sometimes we may 
come to see that we cannot truly get outside of our world, 
simply because we can never get outside of ourselves. This 
thought has most force when we look at the many other 
creatures whom we deem so much lower than our own kind. 
Here we want to feel that we are ‘“‘on high,” peering down 
at the poor wretches who so strain to stay alive. It comes as 
still more of a shock to see our own lot in the same humble 
vein. 

Both man and beast, we are told, are bound by a “law of 
self-preservation.” Indeed this “law” seems, for the most 
part, to mark whatever lives from what is lifeless. It does 
not oblige the melting glacier, the flaming meteor, or the ex- 
ploding nebular mass. It partly applies to some new machines 
which men have built to cope with a small range of new con- 
ditions. But in organisms, the “law” runs over a whole cycle 
of birth, growth, and death; and within these lines, prevails 
through much vicissitude. A society of cells is a unified sys- 
tem whose de facto goal is to endure for some limited time 
despite the fortunes arising from the outside world. Although 
its physical substance changes, the system remains steady in 
its structure and functions. This fact is expressed in the term 
“homeostasis,” which means continuance of the same general 

* Presented at the International Conference on General Semantics, 


held under the auspices of Mexico City College, Mexico City, August 
24-27, 1958. 
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state or condition. “Homeostasis” was first used by biologists 
to refer to the way in which an organism keeps itself in equilib- 
rium by such involuntary and internal behavior as the mainte- 
nance of even body temperature. More recently, the term has 
been imported into psychology, whence it embraces even our 
more deliberate muscle movements which serve to balance our 
physical losses and gains, thereby dispelling tension. In both 
contexts, self-preservation is the end result. 

The way in which this process works is also typical of 
organisms. It is the method of “self-correction.” The living 
system acts to redirect or rectify any of its responses which, 
if left unchecked, would seriously deprive or injure it. This 
self-correcting activity is found not only in innate resistance 
to disease or tissue damage, but in such daily doings as eating, 
sleeping, fleeing, fighting — and thinking. While it occurs 
among cells and nerve fibres on an automatic basis, it appears 
equally in the higher reaches of “purposive” intellectual re- 
flection. The eagle who attacks the gopher, the child who runs 
from the fire, and the philosopher who rejects “the transcen- 
dence of the ego” are alike in changing their behavior to keep 
their total selves intact. 

Organisms thus tend to stay on an even keel such that, 
when meeting privation, harm, or threat, they move to re- 
store themselves to their former state. In this Pickwickian 
sense, the goal of most biological adjustments can be called 
“reactionary.’’ With the human, this goal emerges, not only 
when he faces physical peril, but when he meets ideas or in- 
formation that disturb him. Here, too, he tries to lessen the 
resulting strain or tension. If he can remove the minatory 
stimulus, or evade it, or turn its edge, or reinterpret it to suit 
his needs, he will usually do so. Look at the way some of 
| the Victorians “adjusted” to the “facts” of mechanistic science 
| and organic evolution. Arnold and Browning resigned them- 
selves to the new “truths” but sought their former spiritual 
succor in “love”; Thomas Hardy welcomed the whole dim 
story only to turn it into dramatic pathos; while Tennyson con- 
tinued to sentimentalize as though he had heard nothing at 
all. For all these men the cosmic news was bad, full of omen, 
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of personal and moral disaster. Yet as facile verbal animals, 
they all managed to survive it by what Kenneth Burke would 
call a “symbolic strategy.” The scope of human counter-attack 
to an enemy truth is prolific, but those who are richest in such 
“strategies,” whether of philosophy or literature or music or 
painting, are most apt to weather the fray unharmed or even 
enhanced. 


| ena ae in fact, is man’s chief antidote to fear. Fear, 
of course, is biological in origin and generally helps to 
save the organism in whom it occurs. At least two situations 
are possible, however, which may result in human fear. 

First, the fear may be unfounded and provoked only by 
past habit and association. The thing that caused the fear 
may not, in fact, be a thing that need be feared. Yet, with 
most animals, it is difficult indeed to remove the fear with- 
out removing the object that is feared. It is hard to reassure 
a cat about a dog without removing the dog. Humans, how- 
ever, can be different. We reassure normal children about 
dogs every day by just making a few mouth sounds. The dog 
stays, but the fear is gone. Why is this so? Is it not because 
the language we use changes the nature of the total stimulus 
situation? The dog is no longer the “same” dog. The “bad” 
dog disappears, the “nice” dog takes his place. Through 
language expressed by someone whom the human trusts, a spe- 
cific fear may be quickly changed to calm or confidence, and 
the person returned to normal. 

Secondly, the fear may be well based in fact, in which 
case it plays its natural role. Here language may not only 
serve to support the fear in its vital function, but may even 
create a needed fear which a harmful object has for some 
reason failed to arouse. Words may call out an alarm which 
will save the human from many subtle kinds of environmental 
treachery. Danger which is named “danger” becomes less 
dangerous because it is so named, as the achievements of many 
road signs show. Any fright triggered by the term “danger” 
is then used to dispel or avoid the actual danger—and so helps 
to chase itself away. Whether the harm of the reality is fancy 
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or fact, language comes to manipulate the emotion of fear 
so as to keep the person going in his same old steady path. 


pes next mystery is how, with this powerful goal of self- 
restoration, the human race has managed to change or to 
“progress” or to do anything new at all. In one respect, man 
even resembles the salmon who is a classic example of a 
creature who returns to his source. But while the salmon 
shows great tenacity in his cyclical journey, he does not de- 
part essentially from his ancestral ways. Man, on the other 
hand, attempts, like Jurgen, to be a “monstrous clever fellow.” 
Along his course, he tries to square the circle, make gold 
from lead, find short routes to India, land on the moon, and 
solve the “riddle of the Sphinx.” The explanation lies in 
this paradox: man tries to do so many new things precisely 
because he, too, tends to stay just the way he is. The burning 
urge of the artist to express his haunting feeling is quite 
plainly an urge to get rid of the haunt, a need to return to 
peace and quiet, which is met only when his expression is 
complete. A common example is a boy reared with the ideal 
of becoming a doctor. If successful, he has certainly changed 
his status—to a doctor from being a mere boy. But a boy once 
possessed by such an ideal is no longer a ‘‘mere boy’; he is a 
boy with a purpose, a valence, a momentum. Once the sym- 
bolism of the ideal begins to work, all the boy’s pre-medical 
studies, his new learnings in anatomy and kinesiology, serve 
to keep him going in his original idealistic direction. From 
then on, at least until he passes his boards, he must continue 
to change in order to keep his identity. Such ideals only come 
with language, which explains why man has gone so much 
farther from his beginnings than has any other species. Man 
especially fits the comment of the Red Queen in that he must 
run twice as fast just to stay where he is. 

The same paradox lies at the bottom of classical tragedy. 
In some ways like a chess game or a mathematical theorem, 
tragedy is the unfolding of a logical implication in what 
is first given. An Oedipus or a Hamlet wreaks savage havoc 
to remain what he has always been—his mother’s, or his 
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father’s, son. Such a protagonist tears up the life around 
him just to nurture himself. Today the “phenomenological” 
psychologists advance a similar account of suicide. Suicide 
is physical destruction for the sake of psychological constancy. 
It is an act required to maintain a previous self-concept. Again 
the importance of language is clear. Tragedy and suicide are 
cases in which a symbolic “‘reality’’ has replaced a sensory 
one, and in which a self-description (‘I am honest,” “I am 
proud,” “I love my father’) comes to usurp the self which is 
described. To preserve one’s self in such an instance means 
simply to preserve the truth of the self-description. This was 
among the things that were never dreamt in Horatio’s philos- 
ophy. 


ho human beings, then, the proverbial “instinct” of self- 
preservation at least partly inclines to become the preser- 
vation of certain symbolic assertions about one’s self. These 
assertions tend to take the form of messages which are sent 
out to society, reinforced by whatever behavior makes the 
message more convincing. The results of the message become 
the main test of its validity. Social approval, often the “attitude 
of the Joneses,” thus comes to guide the particular behavior 
which supports the message. For this reason the poise of so 
many people is far more shaken by a neighbor's frown than 
by the most patent disproof of their pet beliefs. Men are 
social animals; and their vicarious self-preservation through 
language rests on the social communication system to which 
they cling. Even the data from the inanimate world are 
screened by a cultural interpretation which the observer intro- 
jects into his own perceptions. A person does not often, even 
when alone among the trees, see nature as contrary to the 
way his peers see it. His “integrity’’ as an individual is there- 
fore a function of a complicated network of communications 
involving himself, nature, and society. 

In this whole process of self-maintenance there are three 
kinds of partly overlapping skills, which, at least for the human 
being, need special emphasis. 
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. more than any other organism, human beings have 
the ability to absorb what is new into what is old. Whether 
or not the new can be accepted by the old depends, of course, 
on how new (or different) the new is; but the degree of 
newness is a value which also reflects the past experience of 
the individual: no object ‘is intrinsically new or familiar. 
Here humans differ from other animals in that a longer previ- 
ous career is more apt to increase their elasticity of response. 
The saying that “you cannot teach an old dog new tricks” is un- 
questionably true of most dogs, whose very age implies a 
corresponding measure of rigidity. It also holds for those 
humans who have been trained almost as narrowly as dogs, 
including those who may have wandered and adventured but 
never broadened their powers to think outside of their original 
conditioning. But the person whose life has been enlarged 
through both experience and language is, through his seniority, 
more likely to diagnose and react appropriately to an unusual 
stimulus. Whether the concern is politics, geology, mathe- 
matics, art, or psychiatry, an educated background yields a 
readier ability to see more old, common abstractions in what 
is concretely new and unique. When carried to an extreme, of 
course, this capacity marks an oververbalized person who 
categorizes everything he meets and who fails to perceive the 
important differences of things. Still, when this power to 
abstract out of the past is lacking, new experience gets reduced 
to a meaningless jumble. In our complex social world, psy- 
chical self-maintenance calls for a balance of change with 
permanence, for an on-going melody of new and old. 


ee this facility to accommodate the new within the 
old depends not only on the symbolic organization of 
one’s past, but requires certain definite resources for translating 
the new into the old. Such resources do not come automatically 
with a varied and cultured personal history, but demand a 
timely awareness of the context in which a new experience may 
appear. With any developed animal, of course, an adequate 
decoding station must lie somewhere along the pathways on 
which the input fibres propel messages to the cortex. But with 
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humans, the duties of such a station are both subtle and diffuse. 
A wolf seeks to decode whatever is edible, but a human may 
want to decode for a ‘well-balanced diet.” A dog tries to 
decode a friendly human being, but the same human may 
need to decode an “ideological ally” or a “potential convert.” 
For these intricate human purposes, a rich translating vocabu- 
lary is imperative. This vocabulary, which accrues, as it were, 
on certain reserved shelves of our mnemonic library, becomes 
a variable which affects the suitability and taste of many of 
our reactions. Foreign language translation provides good ex- 
amples of the fact that even two well-correlated national 
tongues often fail to decode each other accurately as long as 
the decoding tongue is confined to the rules of its own lexicon. 
The exact sort of personality which occasions a Mexican to 
exclaim, “|Es muy simpitico!”’ has no adequate code in English. 
“Sympathetic,” the literal equivalent of the predicate comple- 
ment, misses badly; while other synonyms like “congenial,” 
“warm,” and “friendly,” can at most serve in awkward cit- 
cumlocutions, falling far short of the effect which “simpatico” 
produces in Spanish. No matter how much experience an 
Englishman or American may have had with personalities who 
are simpdtico, and regardless of how sharply he may have 
learned to discern them, without the word “‘simpitico,” he is 
powerless to convey his judgment. The best he can do in Eng- 
lish is to say, in English, ‘He is very simpatico;” and so, in 
effect, there and then create a mew English word with rules 
all its own which the audience must know in order to under- 
stand the message. What holds of vocabulary probably holds 
even more of the grammatical structure of a language, as is 
asserted in the Whorf hypothesis. The point here is that our 
coding repertoire, both in its form and elements, while cer- 
tainly in part a function of our previous education, comes to 
live its own potent life and to exert an independent sovereignty 


over the way we fit the new into the old in order to keep our 
old selves going. 


A THIRD essential skill for man’s consistency involves a ready 
and unimpeded flow of information about what one is 
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actually doing in (or to) the external world—what is now 
popularly called “feedback.” ‘‘Feedback’”’ does not refer to 
any information, but only to that particular information about 
the results of one’s own activity. This criterion is easier to 
state than to apply, however. For the local activities of the 
non-human animal this criterion is ‘“‘built-in,”” so that without 
any judgment on his part, it discriminates immediately what 
he has done from what he has not. But again, for human 
beings in their peculiarly haman movements, this selection is 
often troublesome. Our external world, which includes the 
scene of human affairs, is constantly changing whether or not 
we do anything to change it; and it is a persisting problem 
if a given change (i.e., a report of new information with 
“surprise value’’) is actually a result of our own intervention. 
When picking up a stationary pencil, to use Norbert Wiener’s 
example, our animal feedback is working with pristine effici- 
ency ; and unless we are neurologically afflicted or too strangely 
educated, we will succeed in our goal, certain all along that 
it is our hand and not the pencil which is moving. But when 
we get into a symbolically organized world the task is not so 
simple. A child may think his burn is due solely to the “bad” 
match, while the “omnipotent” paranoid may claim credit for 
the latest clap of thunder. Thus, the decision that a given 
sample of information is actually a case of feedback rests on 
some prior standard for determining the range of one’s own 
powers. Even in physics, such a criterion is not always easy 
to establish, and in the arena of society, it is sometimes nearly 
impossible, as the problem of “objectivity” in so many psycho- 
logical experiments shows. “Did John cough because of what 
I said or does he simply smoke too much?” “Did Jimmy 
flunk the exam because I did not teach clearly or did he fail 
to study?” In the long run, however, despite a continuing 
shadow of uncertainty, our sanity requires some consistent set 
of rules for distinguishing events “caused by me” from events 
caused otherwise. Only when such a line is drawn—and often 
it must be quite arbitrary—can feedback have its proper effect 
upon our subsequent behavior. Only then can the human 
begin to achieve those full powers of self-correction which he, 
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above all creatures, must learn to command. It takes a rather 
exacting symbolism to earn those fine distinctions between 
stimuli which are needed to tell a person how well he is doing 
in his efforts to control his world. 


ELF-PRESERVATION, then, is a “law,” which in its most 
abstract form, binds man and beast alike. But with the 
human, the three special skills just described require a more 
exaggerated development. Not only this, but the goals of 
self-preservation become radically changed, to the extent that 
a literal-minded person will think they are no longer self-pre- 
servative and that we have only been playing with words. For 
indeed, many of the things that humans do, in abiding by the 
“law”’ of self-preservation, not only violate their physical needs, 
but are clearly, in any layman’s language, self-destructive. 
Because this “law’’ is normally considered hereditary, people 
forget how it works in man’s symbolic realm—in ways often 
contrary to biological trends. Now the important thing to 
understand here is that the rules of our acquired symbolic life 
come to replace the /aws of innate physiological drives. But 
in replacing them, our symbolic rules do not start from scratch 
and operate causa sui. Studies of child development indicate 
that our human language systems somehow get grafted on to 
our animal drives by centuries of ‘‘naturally selected” parents 
who have staunchly kept their little tribe on its way. The 
natural drive gives the original momentum; and the metabolic 
system supplies the continuing physical energy for future sym- 
bolic accelerations. However, the symbols which thus ‘climb 
on” the organism act like pirate pilots who capture a ship and 
steer it in their own inimitable way. Once the transaction is 
completed, the child is ‘socialized,’ and the cultural super- 
structure takes charge, usually making sure that the next gen- 
eration repeats the same ordeal or piracy on its own offspring. 
Hence again, our human societies find much of their survival 
power in language. The dinosaur died because his body could 
not change with the changes of climate and vegetation. The 
human culture dies when its symbolic legacy is so rigid that 
it cannot cope with change—whether from invasion, erosion, 
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over-production, woman suffrage, nuclear fission, or American 
tourists. 


| oe this last reason, modern civilizations especially need 
rich and clever symbol systems to represent their bewilder- 
ing and unpredictable world. Both our societies and their 
component personalities also need meta-symbol systems—the 
ability to “evaluate their evaluations,” and invent rules to 
change the rules. The history of constitutional law gives a con- 
vincing example. The unamendable constitution seems safe 
and rock-like when it is adopted, but becomes increasingly 
precarious as the future marches on. The amendable constitu- 
tion often makes its framers nervous, but if its amending pro- 
cedures are shrewdly conceived, it stands a far better chance of 
lasting longer in its essential form. In such documents, a thin 
line must be drawn between allowing change to come too 
easily and forcing it to come too hard. Today we are coming 
to see that the amendment powers of our languages must be 
couched in a similar discipline. It is necessary to be able to 
reject some of the language of society while retaining the rest. 
Here lies the flexibility which enables a Russell, a Wittgenstein 
or a Korzybski to use aristotelian language in order to argue 
for some changing of this language. Adaptability to new 
grammatical structures, new mathematical and logical systems, 
new art forms, and new ethical and political codes, does not 
mean a readiness to overthrow one’s whole past life, but an 
ability to keep much of one’s former symbolism while welcom- 
ing some of the new. 

All the foregoing considerations should make it clear how 
manifold and pervasive is the role of symbolism in our lives. 
With this perspective it is easier to answer those critics who 
accuse semanticists of “reducing everything to language.” Be- 
hind this charge lies the notion that to call a problem “lin- 
guistic” is to trivialize it, whereas our position is that such an 
appelation accents the problem’s importance. The difference 
here is between a narrow and a wide definition of “language.” 
Most people are adherents of a narrow definition which re- 
stricts ““language’’ to mean superficial symptoms of thought, 
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to lip motions and ink scrawls, and which sustains the fallacy 
of ‘‘a rose by any other name...” But with the wide definition, 
used by a Korzybski or a Whorf, language is the whole neuro- 
cultural process which only terminates in written or spoken 
signs. Language includes thought, and, in its non-verbal forms, 
much of personality as well. We might look ahead to the 
time when people will say that a problem is so prodigious 
that it is “even a problem of language.” 


THE MAN’S PRAYER 


Our father, who art deep 

in the core of human being, closer 

than consciousness, hallow'd be thy name, 
for it is love. Thy kingdom is here 

in all moments of true 

striving. May thy will be done in our 
lives, more and more. 


Do not give us our daily 

bread, but rather let us strive 

for it, and so savor it. Help us to 

forgive ourselves, so that we can learn 
love—to pass it on. Lead us into temptation 
so that we will bruise or break 

ourselves upon it, earning 

humanity. Do not deliver us from 

evil, for without evil how can we 

know good? 


May thy kingdom be the spirit of man 
kind. Thou—his power. 

Thine—the glory he will sing forevermore 
to his newly born. 


DoroTHy ROSENBERG 
El Cerrito, California 
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MEXICAN ASSUMPTIONS ABOUT 
INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS 


ROGELIO DIAZ-GUERRERO, M.D.* 


T IS AMAZING how often psychotherapists will say to their 
patients, ‘The main problem is that you do not face real- 
ity." This statement of the patient's problem would seem 
simple and self-evident. The unspoken assumption, however, 
is that there is a “reality” which everyone can get to know, 
and that the task of psychotherapy is to help the patient first 
to see, then to face, this “reality.” 

Underlying this assumption is the familiar Western con- 
cept of an objective, concrete reality “‘out there.” Undoubt- 
edly this reality is an important one for us all to recognize. 
But is there not another kind of “reality” which must be ac- 
counted for? I refer to the “‘reality’’ created by the interactions 
between two or more people in a social or communicative re- 
lationship—their attitudes toward each other, their expecta- 
tions of each other, the many intangibles, conscious and un- 
conscious, of their mutual feelings. This “interpersonal reality,” 
as I should like to call it, may be more important in human 
relations than the external reality. 

Let us distinguish then between two kinds of reality; the 
external physical reality—the reality of nature; and the inter- 
personal reality of a state of affairs between two or more 
persons. 

Let me select some examples of this “interpersonal real- 
ity’ drawn from comparisons between Mexican and North 
American cultures. There are some fundamental differences 


* Dr. Diaz (M.D., National University of Mexico; Ph.D., Univer- 
sity of Iowa) practices psychiatry in Mexico City and teaches at the 
National University of Mexico. His article is based on an address 
before the International Conference on General Semantics, Mexico City, 
August 24-27, 1958. 
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between the socio-cultural assumptions of the complex Spanish- 
Mestizo-Indian grouping that constitutes the Mexican nation- 
ality and those of the Anglo-Saxon, Western European-derived 
culture of the United States. 


MERICANS tend to view external reality as something to 

be subjected to their will, and the success of American 

technology is evidence of this orientation. Latin Americans, 

however, take a more fatalistic attitude towards nature and 

feel subjugated by it. Traditionally Mexicans have done little 
to put external reality under their control. 

However, Mexicans tend surprisingly to assume that inter- 
personal reality can be modified at will. Interpersonal reality 
is not just a given state of affairs, as it is so often to Ameri- 
cans (“The neighbors are unfriendly,” ‘Mr. Jones is a snob,” 
etc.). It is highly fluid, because J am there and am able to 
act upon it. The most important implication of this assump- 
tion is that people actually create salient qualities of this inter- 
personal reality. 

Here is another basic Mexican assumption. An interper- 
sonal reaction is evaluated on the basis of the immediate pleas- 
ure and satisfaction it brings. By this I do not mean getting 
bridges built or even getting a job, but providing human rap- 
port for the people involved. 

Ask a Mexican for street directions. He will often go into 
a complex series of explanations and gestures, frequently grin- 
ning; he will make you feel good. But you may get nowhere 
with his directions! Simply because he cannot answer your 
question, the Mexican would never let the real thing, the 
pleasant interpersonal encounter, go to waste. A definition 
of such a concept of interpersonal reality as found among 
Mexicans might go like this: “The degree of reality of an 
interpersonal situation lies in the frequency, quality, and 
warmth of the interpersonal reactions that can be achieved 
in a given period of time.” Such reactions are spontaneous 
and are more like choices than conventional responses. Even 
when conventionally worded, these reactions are not stereo- 
typed, but have varied and pleasing emotional content. 
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The market place of the Aztecs was far more a place to 
socialize than to trade. This tradition continues today. The 
Indian woman spreads her pottery in the street: two dozen 
cups and plates. The tourist likes the price and asks for the 
whole lot. To the tourist’s surprise, the woman says in horror, 
“No! If you take them all what will I have to sell?” The 
process, the ceremony, the socialization of selling are to her 
far more important than the sale—much as she and her chil- 
dren could use the money. 

Mexicans have thus developed some exquisite ways of 
relating to one another: politeness, buena educacién, friendli- 
ness, romanticism, etc. Although Mexican social gestures have 
been criticized as mere formalities, to me they seem to be as 
honest as anything a person can show. Perhaps Mexicans 
have gone too far in this way of thinking; they would rather 
lose an argument than lose a friend. Americans, of course, 
win the arguments. But Mexicans will lose not only argu- 


ments but time and money so as not to lose interpersonal 
fun. 


— CONCEPT of interpersonal reality is extremely sug- 
gestive for marital relations. Here the degree of ‘‘truth” 
in statements made between man and wife should not be 
measured in terms of their correspondence to external reality, 
but in terms of how well they help the couple get along. The 
verbal interchanges in marriage are not to be evaluated in 
terms of map-territory relationships, as if they were statements 
made at a conference of physicists, but rather in terms of their 
utility in creating and re-creating the on-going relationship. 
This is not to advocate a complete break with external reality, 
but to say that there is something more important than being 
objectively “right” in domestic controversies. 

Psychoanalytic schools in the United States consider their 
systems to be dynamic. Yet in practice, since they hold to the 
view that reality is something that must be ‘‘faced,” and fail 
to distinguish interpersonal from external reality, they hold 
to an extremely static view of human relations. They often 
hold to an extremely elaborate but rigidly set view of what 
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interpersonal relations are. That is, a boy “cannot” escape 
hating his father, ‘‘cannot’’ escape wanting to eliminate him, 
“cannot’”” escape desiring the mother libidinally, “cannot” 
escape being jealous of his brother or sister. Parents are help- 
less to modify the situation; the interpersonal relations are 
set. Even Harry Stack Sullivan, of the “interpersonal theory” 
of psychiatry, prefers—however more flexibly—to have inter- 
personal relations defined and done with on the basis of 
avoidance of anxiety. 

Furthermore, in their demand upon patients to “face real- 
ity,” American psychiatrists often assume that this must in- 
evitably be an unpleasant task for the patient—that to see 
what's what is to see something grim, dark, forbidding. Mexi- 
cans will not readily concede that reality—especially interper- 
sonal reality—is necessarily forbidding. Hence in the psycho- 
therapeutic situation a Mexican would see no a priori reason 
why it should not include a good deal of levity, light-hearted- 
ness, and humor. 


ee ensemmahate have generally recognized within an in- 
dividual the strong sense of one’s own identity which is 
often called “the to-me feeling.”” There can be a similar feel- 
ing between individuals which might be called “the enjoying- 
each-other feeling.” There is a deeper kind of “togetherness” 
than that now being exploited in some American advertising. 

The “togetherness’’ of interpersonal reality is so impor- 
tant, especially in the psychotherapeutic situation, that other 
realities have no meaning or consequence until the persons or 
groups involved have developed a reasonably fluid and friendly 
relationship and created their own interpersonal reality. If, as 
here proposed, learning in interpersonal situations is depend- 
ent upon our ability to get along, we can see the need to 
explore further the “together feeling” so highly valued in 
Latin American cultures. 
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WORDS, ART, 
SCIENCE AND REALITY 


READ BAIN * 


I. The Use and Abuse of Words 


| ig peer question things usually taken for granted. 
Their questions are simple, searching, and require rigorous 
answers. Two of these are: What is? and, What is knowing 
what is? It is the general problem of “knowing and the 
known,” of epistemology and ontology.! Philosophers think 
about thinking and what they think about. Metaphysicians, 
like other rigorous thinkers, disturb our complacency and 
reduce much commonsense to nonsense. 

Philosophers work with words, This is difficult because 
words are seldom clearly defined or accurately used. Much 
blood has been shed over words but they also have been 
man’s best friends. However, as never before, survival may 
depend upon our learning to use words with greater precision 
and unlearning our habit of reifying imprecise terms. 

Perhaps A. H. Lloyd was thinking about the use and abuse 
of words when he said (1923) that of all subjects, poetry and 
philosophy are most alike. At the time I thought this was a 
neat philosophical quip, but it now strikes me as one of those 
seemingly simple but actually profound remarks that make 
philosophers famous. Poets and philosophers both work with 
words. The beginning of wisdom for both, and for all men, 
is to realize that words are symbols, not things. 

Since Korzybski’s Manhood of Humanity (1921), interest 
in semantics and semiotics has steadily increased. In sociology, 

* Read Bain is professor of sociology at Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio. Editor, American Sociological Review, 1938-42; editor, Criti- 


ques of Research in the Social Sciences, 3 vols., (SSRC, New York), 
1940-41; contributing editor, The Humanist. 


1 John Dewey and Arthur F. Bentley, Knowing and the Known 
(Boston: Beacon Press, 1949). 
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we have the sociology of knowledge; in comparative anthro- 
pology, linguistics is a fertile and productive field; in mathe- 
matics, physics, and all the verbal arts, increased attention is 
being paid to the use of words. This is affecting all modes 
and theories of communication in all the sciences and arts. 


HORTLY before his untimely death, George K. Zipf pub- 
lished some research on the nature of language and showed 
some apparently universal mathematical relations in the use 
of words.? Theoretically, one word may stand for all possible 
meanings or each word may have only one meaning. In actual 
practice, all words and symbols fall between these two logical 
limits. The language of commonsense and art contains many 
suggestive and imprecise words with several possible mean- 
ings; the language of science tends to assign one precise 
meaning to each of its technical terms. The first class of words 
is named connotative; the second, denotative. 

Since words are often ill-defined, the “meaning” of conno- 
tative terms usually is conveyed or amplified by gesture, into- 
nation, tempo, stress, volume, juxtaposition, inflection, rhythm, 
pitch, etc. Writing is more denotative than speech. Its terms 
have to be more clearly defined since the above-mentioned aids 
to meaning are largely lacking except for rough indication by 
punctuation, italics, etc. ‘Writing maketh an exact man” is 
partially true, but literary writing is also full of connotative 
terms. Its overtones of style, diction, and syntax give it some 
of the “moving” quality of speech—that is, it may confuse 
and mislead (arouse “emotion”) rather than inform and 
clarify. Orators, advertisers, politicians, evangelists, and re- 
formers, whether writing or speaking, are masters of conno- 
tative terms and emotive techniques. All metaphor, simile, 
analogy, and other heuristic devices have this taint of impre- 
cision. 

The language of science is more denotative, especially 
when written. Its terms are defined rigorously and its mean- 
ing is conveyed by careful specification, delimitation, and 

2 George K. Zipf, Human Behavior and the Principle of Least 
Effort (Cambridge, Mass.: Addison-Wesley Press, 1949). 
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logical syntax. A scientist may use imprecise, connotative 
language when speaking informally, even to colleagues, and 
usually does so when talking to students or others who do not 
“speak his language.” There is sound sense in Aristotle's 
dictum that analogy (metaphor) is the basis of all communica- 
tion. 

The best language for precise, concise, denotative clarity 
is mathematics (including symbolic logic)—-one meaning for 
each term. Mathematical physicists joke about classroom phy- 
sicists and engineers who make crude drawings and models 
and wave their hands about to “explain” what they “mean.” 
The fallacy of transposition, almost universal in speech and 
all too common in writing, is almost absent in mathematics. 
Mathematical symbols give us no such trouble as “democracy” 
and “justice.” et 


—1” is a highly denotative term. It means 


one thing—an operation that cannot be performed—but it is 
an indispensable idea for higher mathematics. Compare its 


austere and precise beauty with the imprecise term “God” 
which means all things to all men and thus approximates 
Zipf's “one word” that stands for, or implies, all possible 
meanings. 


II. Poets, Philosophers, and “Emotion” 


+ byes BRINGS us back to A. H. Lloyd’s remark about poets 
and philosophers. The words of poets are highly connota- 
tive, and hence “emotional.” Poets and philosophers both 
strive to express the “inexpressible.” All artists try to embody 
in esthetic form some semblance of the experience that has 
“moved” them. This requires a lot of energy. “Emotion” and 
energy are closely related if not identical. It takes as much 
energy-emotion to think as it does to weep, rage, or make 
love—perhaps more. Stimuli which arouse conflicting impulses 
activate the “mechanisms of emotion” described by Cannon and 
Crile forty years ago. 

If the “blockage” releases energy that results in adaptive 
response, we say the actor “thinks,” “uses his head,”’ “has 
presence of mind.” If the response is maladaptive, we say he 
is “emotional.” In Cannon's usage, he is “emotional” in both 
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cases; that is, adrenalin output increases, sphincters tighten, 
heartbeat and respiration speed up, parathyroid secretion 
raises muscle tonus, and excess sugar is found in blood and 
urine. It is more biochemistry than poetry to say the angry 
man or the lover is “burned up” or “on fire.” Much energy 
(emotion) is necessary for fighting, loving, and solving diffi- 
cult artistic and scientific problems, This is why speech is more 
“emotional” than writing, and literature than logic. The more 
exact the language, if understood, the less emotion it arouses. 
Exact writing, whether literary or scientific, costs the writer 
heavily in emotion-energy but it reduces the confusion, and 
hence the emotion, of the reader. 

The proper antithesis is not “rational” vs. “emotional” ; 
it is rational and adaptive vs. irrational and maladaptive. 
“Consciousness” is the name for blockage in symbol-mediated 
behavior which releases stored energy by activating the “me- 
chanisms of emotion.” All communication is emotive but 
poetic (artistic) communication is more emotive than scientific 
because connotative symbols produce more blockage than 
denotative symbols do. All communication arouses “‘con- 
sciousness’”’ because it is “transactive.” That is, all communi- 
cators are different, all words have shades of meaning, mean- 
ings and words are inseparable, and the very act of exchanging 
meanings changes the two communicators. Difficulty of “un- 
derstanding” augments “emotion” which often increases the 
misunderstanding and thus creates a vicious circle of confusion. 
All acting is “moving,” emotionalizing, energizing. Speaking 
is acting. All behavior that involves symbols is thus transac- 
tional and is most efficient when it uses the least energy to 
produce adaptation to problematic situations. 


ETS and other artists are emotional (energized) when 
they are “inspired’’ and struggling to express their sub- 
jective experience in objective (meaningful) form. The work 
of art also “moves’’ its appreciator because its connotative 
symbolization produces blockage which releases energy to 
resolve the conflict and thus complete the esthetic experience. 
When an artist finishes a work, he usually feels some de- 
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gree of satisfaction even though the result is seldom as “mov- 
ing” as the immediate experience that inspired his struggle 
to express it. However, he gets a twofold satisfaction: first, 
from the work of creating and later from contemplating the 
work ; second, from his hope that others will also be “moved” 
by what moved him. The feeling (relief, satisfaction, pleasure) 
that succeeds an esthetic experience, whether creative or ap- 
preciative, is what Aristotle called ‘catharsis.’ In our terms, 
it is the relaxation following the sudden out-burst of energy 
in conflict situations. Both for the artist and appreciator, this 
sequence of being “moved” by symbol-blockage followed by 
some satisfying resolution is the pattern of all esthetic ex- 
perience. 

The poet seldom or never arouses in us the same feelings 
or thoughts that “moved” him, nor does his own poem affect 
him later as it did when he was writing it. Later, he is not the 
same and, transactively, neither is the poem. He may have 
forgotten the incident that “caused” the poem. Reading it 
years later, he often is surprised that it is so good—or bad. The 
important thing about a poem is that it shall arouse and re- 
solve strong feeling of some kind. Since the poet is excited by 
such experiences as life, death, beauty, ugliness, good, evil, 
and all the mysterious, timeless elements in human experience, 
as most men are in vatying degrees, deep and strong “‘emo- 
tions” (energy-releasing-behaviors) are likely to move the 
reader somewhat as they did the poet. Wordsworth’s Lucy is 
not my Lucy, of course, but there is some similarity in the 
love-experiences of most men. Lucy connotes love, that parti- 
cular kind of connotative love we call the “love of a man for 
a maid.”” It is unique, specific, and thus creative—good fodder 
for poets to feed upon. Both for the artist and the appreciator, 
each esthetic experience is unique, but it may also have a gen- 
eralized, connotative universality. 


panna em like poets, try to express in words experi- 
ences which move them deeply. They proceed from the 
general to the particular, not from the unique to the general 
as poets and scientists usually do. They also use words with 
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greater rigor than poets. Historically, metaphysicians have 
made assumptions regarding the objects of thought and named 
their assumptions “‘reality.”” Then they have constructed theo- 
ties of how they £now this postulated reality, thus deriving 
epistemology from ontology and making knowledge subordi- 
nate to reality. This has produced many learned treatises on 
“appearance and reality,” “accident and essence,” and so on. 
Many artists and scientists who “have no time for meta- 
physical speculations” nonetheless operate with less rigorously 
defined ideas than those of the metaphysics they condemn. 

This has created a hiatus between what men do and what 
they say. This is well documented in A. D. White’s Warfare 
of Science with Theology. However, from Leucippus, Abelard, 
Roger and Francis Bacon, to Comte, Mach, Poincaré, Peirce, 
James, and Dewey, through comparative anthropology and 
sociology, pragmatism, logical positivism, relativity theory, 
and modern communication theory, a philosophy has begun 
to emerge which “makes sense” both to scientists and artists. 
Not only is “unified science” becoming more than a dream, 
but unified science, art, and ethics as well. This is largely 
because philosophers have taught us to use words with in- 
creasing rigor. 

Reality is transactively related to knowledge. Doing, 
both adaptive and maladaptive, is the raw material out of 
which both reality and knowledge are constructed. They are 
as inseparable as words and meanings. The reification of 
words and the separation of reality from symbol-mediated 
sensory behavior is becoming as unthinkable as entified phlo- 
giston and luminiferous ether. Ontology at long last is be- 
coming transactively derived from an epistemology based on 
scientific fact and knowledge, but this development has a 
powerful historical tradition to overcome. 


Ill. Platonism and Christianity 


—— the first nine-tenths of man’s history, his communi- 
cation probably consisted mainly of grunts, grimaces, and 
other gestures, a few indicative names, and some declarative, 
interrogative, and exclamatory words. Most of his signs and 
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symbols referred to generalized sensory-motor behavior. As 
vocabulary increased, attributive words and figurative usage 
gave many new and more connotative meanings to the old 
denotative names of actions and things. Words could now 
refer to other words as well as to the sense-experienced things 
the “other words” originally denoted. Language became more 
abstract and connotative and farther removed from immediate 
sensory-motor responses to things. 

Eventually, this cumulative specialization in word inven- 
tion and usage gave rise to the idea of the supernatural. This 
apparently occurred at least 50,000 years ago. Aside from the 
archaeological evidence and inference, the linguistic develop- 
ment of children roughly repeats the speculative pattern out- 
lined above. The first single-word “sentences’’ of children are 
directly connected with sensory-motor behavior. These rapidly 
develop into complex verbal behavior consisting of nonsense- 
jabbering, echolalia, personification, metaphor, and connota- 
tive fantasy constructs. That is, the referents of many of their 
“words” are merely other words or crude facsimiles thereof. 
Thus children readily learn the supernatural and other fanta- 
sies of their culture. Reified words with no referents except 
other words become basic parts of their “reality.” 

This conception of another order of reality transcending 
immediate sensory experience was about the only way early 
man could “explain” the ‘inexplicable’ and “understand” 
the “un-understood.”” It added a new dimension to “reality” 
which often took precedence over the reality of immediate 
sensory experience and produced many almost incredible 
aberrations in human behavior. It was and is based on the 
reification and deification of words: “In the Beginning was 
the Word.”” Worship of the gods always has been, and still 
is, largely the mouthing of ill-defined and undefined words. 
| Ideas of the Infinite Reality that “lies behind,” “transcends,” 
| and “causes” all “finite reality’’ often confuse and control 
| man’s dealing with the reality of his senses. The word that 
implies all meanings and by which the meaning of all words 
must be tested produced an ontology which dominated epi- 
_ stemology and reduced much commonsense and science to non- 
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sense. “The wisdom of man is foolishness unto the Lord’ is 
still devoutly believed by hundred of millions of human 
beings. 


OR Western culture, the classic culmination of this view 

was platonic realism. Ideas are the only realities: sui gen- 
eris, eternal, unchangeable, absolute, the first and final cause, 
the true reality, identical with the absolute, perfect, unknow- 
able, static nature of God. All sensory experience and man- 
made knowledge is appearance and illusion, fragmentary, im- 
perfect, and tainted with mortality. Man cannot know any- 
thing about platonic reality with certainty because man is 
not God; only God can know God. Man’s senses are fallible 
and his reason full of flaws. His alleged knowledge is only 
flickering shadows of reality on the dark wall of the cave. 
Man “‘sees through a glass darkly” and sees only a distorted 
reflection of reality, a warped appearance of the eternal un- 
get-at-able “essence.” Thus epistemology is subordinate to 
ontology and the deified word reigns supreme. In the light of 
modern knowledge, Plato was more poet than philosopher. 

This view came into Christianity via the two Johns, the 
Word deifier and the Revelator, St. Paul, Plotinus, and the 
Patristic Fathers. Judeo-Graeco-Roman polytheistic cults were 
more alien to Platonism than Akhenatonism, Taoism, Brah- 
manism, or Buddhism. Christianity from the first, being rooted 
in the Semitic tradition, was henotheistic with primitive poly- 
theistic trimmings. God was a person, or persons, rather than 
a platonic principle, essence, ground, or substance. The Chris- 
tian mythology was, and is, basically polytheistic, but its 
theology became platonistic. 

The Christian God, in His infinite mercy and omnipotent 
omniscience, does not leave man, whom He infinitely loves, 
wholly alone in the world of cruelty and original sin which 
He in His perfect wisdom created—out of nothing. As man 
slowly developed according to God’s perfect plan, He from 
time to time revealed His Divine reason for creating the 
infinite and perfect universe. That is, He reveals such frag- 
ments of true “truth” and real “knowledge” as man is able 
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to understand, but it is also true that man cannot trust the 
evidence of his senses, his reason, or his intelligence. He 
can only rely on the verity of revealed truth in the last analysis. 
Thus man’s knowledge grows, but wisdom lingers—and limps, 
stutters, and gibbers. 


ioe the reader think this is only flippant satire, he should 
remember there are millions of Christians who believe 
such ideas so firmly they will fight, bleed, and die to make 
others believe them, too. They will write and preach millions 
of words and pass thousands of laws to prove the absolute 
truth and perfection of revealed religion. They will compel 
men to salute the flag “Under God” and make “In God We 
Trust” the legal motto of the state. The coins of the realm 
testify to the pecuniary fusion of God and Mammon. They 
will try to compel the teaching of Christianity in the public 
schools and strive to get public money for parochial schools. 

Perhaps the infinite power and wisdom of the Almighty 
are most convincingly “revealed” in the apparently infinite 
capacity of man to degrade and delude himself. This is evi- 
dent not only in his persistent addiction to sacred myths but 
to secular myths as well, both based on the loose and licentious 
use of words.§ 

When Aquinas died in 1274, platonized Christianity had 
become the dominant myth in Western Europe, more than 
1600 years after the death of Plato (347 B.C.). Since then it 
has encompassed the earth and is possibly the most powerful 
myth in the world, even surpassing the upstart, Nationalism, 
bolstered by all its military might. Since about 1400 A.D., 
nationalism has dominated the Christian myth, both using it 
| and flouting it. 

Natural science has been used both by Christianity and 
| Nationalism whenever possible and persecuted when it could 
| not be used. It has been a powerful means of exploiting phy- 
sical, biological, and human resources for the benefit of the 
few; of waging more, and more destructive, wars; and by dis- 
3 Cf. Read Bain, “Man, the Myth-maker,” Scientific Monthly, July 

1947, pp. 61-69. 
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tortion and equivocation, of reinforcing the ecclesiastical 
power-myth and many secular myths as well. Natural science 
has developed, not because of Christianity and Nationalism, 
as is often asserted, but rather in spite of them. It is to be 
hoped these ancient myths are moribund and will be sup- 
planted by a science-based culture devoted to a this-wordly 
ethic of human welfare. 


IV. Summary and Conclusion 


AN was an actor long before he was a thinker about think- 
ing and a theorizer about knowledge and reality. Doing 
precedes knowing and thus epistemology is basic to ontology. 
Every man begins his career as an undifferentiated zygote with 
great potentialities for learning in cultural settings. Like other 
animals, he is constructed for impulsive action but knows 
nothing. He is unminded, unmoral, and unhuman but, un- 
like other animals (so far as we know), he rapidly becomes 
minded, moral, and human. 

By doing, he gradually learns what he cannot do, that ac- 
tions have predictable consequences, and that he and the 
universe are what he and others think they are. In short, he 
learns by doing what reality is and how he knows it: he learns 
to classify reality as physical, biological, and cultural. He 
learns something about the ‘ontological’ modes of time, 
space, causality, etc., through inquiry which orders and com- 
municates subjective experiences and thus transforms them 
into objective knowledge and reality. As Dewey and Bentley 
say, “A ‘real world’ that has no knower to know it . . . has 
. . . just about the same ‘reality’ that has the palace that in 
Xanadu Kubla Khan decreed. . . . A knower without anything 
to know has perhaps even less claim to reality than that’ (p. 
136). Whorf goes further and finds, “We are thus intro- 
duced to a new principle of relativity, which holds that all 
observers are not led by the same physical evidence to the 
same picture of the universe, unless their linguistic backgrounds 
are similar or can in some way be calibrated.” 4 


*Benjamin Lee Whorf, Language, Thought and Reality (New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, 1956), p. 214. 
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Thinking is always rooted in sensory experience expressed 
in words—all symbols require words to name them and ex- 
plain their meanings. All experience is private and subjective; 
knowledge is public or objective communication by symbols. 
Our knowledge of culture and all other classes of reality is 
limited only by our senses and techniques of communication. 
The language barrier is being broken. The range and accuracy 
of sensory experience have been greatly extended by instru- 
ments and the more rigorous use of symbols, chiefly by logic 
and mathematics. To quote Whorf again, “For the approach 
to reality through mathematics . . . is merely the approach 
through one special case of this relation to language . . . (p. 
248),”" and “. . . nature and language are inwardly kin. . . 
(p. 249).” Thus, our knowledge of reality expands at an 
explosive rate—from the interior of the atom to the island 
universes, from individual to collective behavior. Reality is 
what men think it is in given cultures and changes as linguistic 
structures change. 


ISTORICALLY, most knowledge has been commonsense and 
for most men still is. Much commonsense is obviously 
nonsense, but much of it is not, having been well tested 
through time. Ideas and practices that do not “work” do not 
survive, though some may survive for ages because of ignorance 
and lack of rigorous testing. They seem to work, or work well 
enough to survive. However, when science and commonsense 
find better ways, the old disappear, though fear, force, and 
vested interests may prolong their existence. 

The greatest bar to adaptive human behavior has been, 
and probably still is, supernaturalistic ideas based on the 
reification of words. Men may beg, bribe, and try to coerce 
their gods but this has never caused a single drop of rain to 
fall that otherwise would not have fallen; prayers have never 
saved the life of a child that otherwise would have died. For- 
tunately, man’s doing has been more effective than his think- 
ing about the gods. He has survived but his history is literally 
littered with dead and dying gods. Gradually he has learned 
to distinguish fact from fantasy. He has wasted enormous 
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amounts of time and energy in futile hoping, praying, and 
fearing, but he also has acted with growing intelligence. In- 
creasingly he learns to use tested knowledge even when it 
contradicts “revealed truth,” though millions have died and 
are still dying from following the alleged “will of the gods.” 

Man probably now has enough knowledge and technology 
to commit specicide, not only by atomic war but also by over- or 
under-breeding; by wasting minerals, soils, and water; by 
eating, drinking, and otherwise drugging himself; by losing 
the battle against insects, bacteria, viruses, and the peace-time 
use of radioactive materials ; by failing to integrate his cultures. 
Other things could be mentioned which suddenly or slowly 
could terminate man’s career. 

The possibility of species-disaster and survival is equally 
real. A philosophy of life based on the ethic and logic of 
natural science would free man from the supernaturalistic 
myths of the past and the secular myths of the present. Reason 
could supplant ignorance, superstition, self-pity, and loss of 
nerve. Man could become a self-respecting, self-directing, 
morally responsible being whose collective thinking and doing, 
barring cosmic catastrophe, would determine his fate. Man 
now knows the universe never was created and that he him- 
self is an increasingly important factor in the continuing 
creative process; that the universe is a dynamic system in 
relatively stable equilibrium; that each man and man’s total 
culture are also such a system; that his knowing and doing are 
both real and transactively related; that man’s action can affect 
the course of events on this planet to some as yet unascer- 
tained degree. 

He knows both his senses and his reason are fallible and 
limited, but he also knows he has not exhausted his capacity 
to make physical, biological, and social inventions and to learn 
by experience. He does not worry about his place in the 
universe or whether the universe is “kind or unkind.” To him, 
it is neither, or both. It just és, and is becoming. Mainly, it is 
a challenge to inquiry ; it is his oyster which he with his sword 
of science will open. The only teleology in the universe, so far 
as he knows, is his own. 
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Nor is he confused by the relationships between science, 
art, and ethics—Truth, Beauty, and Goodness. He knows 
man’s behavior is based on his desires and that he does not 
live by bread alone. Physical, biological, and social science 
will give him food, shelter, health, and the technical knowl- 
edge to improve and enrich his ethical and esthetic behavior. 
He can approximate the Good Life if it be defined as many 
years of satisfying work, play, love, and esthetic experience, 
with the best achievable mental and biological health. He 
foresees the possibility of integrated personal lives in an 
integrated world-culture: a diverse, but dynamic and rela- 
tively stable civilization. 


OME MAY SAY this is merely Christianity minus superna- 
turalism. It is this, but much more. Even if we could 
separate the Christian ethic from the Christian myth, which 
is doubtful, there are valuable social, ethical, and esthetic 
realities in non-Christian cultures. Christianity is too provin- 
cial, too parochial, to satisfy all the needs of all men. Man’s 
desires (values) must sooner or later be related harmoniously 
to what is scientifically real and possible. Nothing is fixed and 
final in science, art, and ethics. One apparently valid uni- 
versal statement is that everything in the universe is both 
unique and changing. Methods, techniques, and conclusions 
are tentative, relative, and will change as man thinks and does 
new things and thus creates new realities. It would be fatal 
to tie man’s destiny to Christianity, or any other single world 
religion, even if they were all completely de-supernaturalized. 
Man cannot be fettered by any single concept of reality, since 
reality changes as man and the cosmos change. 

Some say man is becoming a “god,” or at least god-like, 
as he conquers the “beast within” and augments his knowledge 
and power. This is nonsense. It is as foolish as the idea that 
God created the universe primarily for man whose chief duty 
is to glorify God. Man is not a god and cannot become one. 
He is an animal that creates culture as a skunk, or a rose, 
creates scent. He is mortal, both as a specimen and a species. 
By the solar year, man’s individual life is brief; by the 
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geological clock, his species-life is even briefer, with or with- 
out cosmic disaster. It may well be brief indeed so long as 
the H-bomb poisons the stratosphere and men continue to 
breed like lemmings. 

It is also possible that man’s collective doing and knowing 
may insure his mastery of the planet for millions rather than 
thousands—or hundreds—of years. Who would be a god 
when he may become a rational man who loves knowledge, 
beauty, work, play, and his fellowmen? 


ON THE KNOWLEDGE OF THINGS 


The children tumbling about the yard 
Have no moments of awkward hesitation. 


Truly growing up is only 


Increasing one’s awareness 


And shaping words 
As the slate grows smaller. 


What could I say to her 
Standing by the bank’s wooden railing? 


“How are you?” when I know 
Her divorce is coming through? 


Only awkward words about the weather, 
Only smiles, evasions, pleasantries, Damn! 


ALEXANDER TAYLOR 
University of Connecticut 





ZEN AND INTUITED KNOWLEDGE 


SHUNZO SAKAMAKI * 


AS STUDENTS of semantics we are concerned with problems 
inherent in the processes of articulation and communica- 
tion of thought through verbalization. We seek preciseness 
and felicity in the verbal formulation of our ideas. Toward 
that end we marshal, ideally, every intellectual faculty at our 
command. The resultant shapes and forms of our thoughts 
would then reflect the degrees of capability we possess of con- 
ceptualizing the world in which we live, move, and have our 
being. 

We must beware, however, lest preoccupation with verbal 
architectonics beguile us into mistaking the verbal abstraction 
for the actuality or into so constricting our peripheral vision 
that we see the trees but not the forest. A reciprocal relation 
can assuredly be established between predilection for meticu- 
lous verbalization and acute awareness of the complexity of 
this world of ours. However, man’s burgeoning cognizance of 
the immeasurable expanse of the physical universe and the 
infinite multiplicity of its component constituents tends to 
nurture a concomitant apprehension that the frontiers of verbal- 
ization are indeed coterminous with the limits of conceptual 
vocabulary, and that beyond these frontiers subsists a realm 
that defies conceptualization. 

This very defiance is to me like the challenge to thé moun- 
taineer who feels that he must climb a mountain because “‘it is 
there,” and I should like to express a few tentative thoughts 
about that unthinkable, nonconceptual realm. Minds trained 
in logic may recoil from the very notion of a verbal expedition 


* Presented at the International Conference on General Semantics, 
held under the auspices of Mexico City College, Mexico City, August 
24-27, 1958. Dr. Sakamaki is professor of history and dean of sum- 
mer sessions at the University of Hawaii. 
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into such a realm but the only alternative would be an imme- 
diate, direct, non-verbal communication. Let us, then, do what 
we can with the language tools at hand, for with these tools 
we can at least try to remove some of the obfuscatory impedi- 
ments to a direct apprehension of reality, much like a sculptor 
cutting away those parts of the stone or wood that have kept 
from view the image that he eventually delivers from within 
the original mass. 


OM EARLY TIMES men have sought to apprehend reality 
through logic, theology or metaphysics. In general such an 
effort is conceived of as that of a “thinking reed,” a divine 
child or a seer surveying and interpreting the nature and mean- 
ing of life and the world, on the presupposition that such ap- 
parent dichotomies as self and other, subject and object, good 
and evil, spirit and matter are valid universal assumptions. 

We also have efforts to apprehend reality through un- 
mediated contact, such as, for instance, in Zen. The term “‘Zen” 
is generally translated into English as “meditation,” for lack 
of a more suitable equivalent. This is indeed a semantic shame, 
for Zen seeks knowledge of reality derived not from medita- 
tion or contemplative cogitation but for intuitive cognition. In 
this context, intuition does not mean a hunch, a clever guess, 
a shrewd shot in the dark, but rather a direct contact with a 
realm that transcends categorization. 

Most people operate on the level of non-intuition or of 
common sense—the touchstone sine qua non of their thoughts 
and actions. At this level of understanding they are prone to 
be cocksure that black is black, white is write, truth is truth, 
error is.error. Their judgments are based on knowledge by 
description or on ordinary perceptions which evoke subjective 
responses or emotions reflecting the perceiver’s preconceptions, 
feelings and notions about the world external to the self. 

Reality is assumed to be the co-ordinate of the names and 
symbols that are devised to differentiate its multifarious com- 
ponents. Increasing awareness of the size and complexity of 
the physical universe is accompanied by a corresponding growth 
of the mass of postulations and verbalizations seeking to de- 
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scribe and explain it all. But trying to comprehend the uni- 
verse has become an increasingly awesome undertaking, for 
the outer fringes of our perceptions are being inexorably thrust 
farther and farther away. The universe that once was a rela- 
tively comprehensible one, when depicted as an orderly world 
created and watched over by a paternal divinity, has begun to 
look more and more like the Great Void of Buddhism or the 
Great Tao of Taoism. 


i Is NOT strange, then, that increasing attention is being paid 
by Western scholars to Zen, which is a product of both 
Mahayana Buddhism and Taoism. However, a word of cau- 
tion is in order, for most accounts of Zen experience become 
preoccupied with the seemingly bizarre behavior of Zen prac- 
titioners. In this preoccupation, these accounts often fail to 
show that the enigmatic utterances and actions of Zen masters 
are intended to wean their pupils away from proclivity for 
conceptual verbalization and toward intuited, non-postulational 
cognition of reality. 

What is emphatically not desired in Zen is intellection or 
any form of studied or contrived mental or physical action 
that is predicated on the conception of a world composed of 
an infinite multiplicity of objects and events. Rather, the world 
is to be approached as an undifferentiated whole, “just as it is,” 
unencumbered by notions of time, space, cause and effect, 
value, purpose. When freed from the fetters of symbolization, 
man would blend imperceptibly into the reality of the in- 
determinate continuum. There would then be no abstractions 
or postulates to direct or to block the intuitive flow of 
thoughts and feelings and actions, so that these would become 
spontaneous, unhesitating, and unaffected, like ordinary breath- 
ing or seeing or hearing, or like a ball bouncing and drifting 
on a mountain stream, or like birds soaring and gliding on 
invisible currents of air, with no conscious effort or design. 

The practice of Zazen, or Seated Zen, does not seek to 
obliterate sensory perceptions or to become oblivious to them 
through some form of mental black-out or complete vacuity of 
mind. Nor does it seek, on the other hand, to concentrate 
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attention on and formulate categorizations about some specific 
mundane thing or problem. Any seeking or grasping, as of the 
mind to know itself, or self to control itself, or “this” to do 
“that,” is like reaching the hand into a pool of water and 
clutching at the water. The water eludes the grasping hand. 
But what if the hand were to be lowered gently into the pool 
and kept there for a time to experience directly, without 
thought or comment, the reality of the water that is there? 
Zazen seeks to apprehend the “eternal now” and the ‘‘such- 
ness” or “thusness’”’ of the world, the world “just as it is.” 
This it does by having the perceptive facilities in a state of 
serene tranquillity and utter receptivity, alert and watchful, 
but unpurposive, like a muddy pond quietly but without 
thought waiting for the water to clear. This mood is aptly ex- 
pressed in a famous Zen verse that reads: “Seated serene (and) 
tranquil; Spring comes (and) grass grows of itself”; or the 
well-known Taoist observation: ‘Nature does nothing, and 
yet nothing remains undone.” The placid, unruffled “mind” or 


“self” would reflect or mirror whatever it perceives as spon- 
taneously and naturally as a quiet pool of water would reflect 
the moon—without hesitation or thought or purpose. The 
moon is a Zen favorite because of its soft, diffused, limpid 
luminosity in which everything appears or is revealed in its 
“thusness,” “‘just as it is,’ natural and undistorted. 


NOTHER Zen favorite is the sky—the limitless expanse of 

the heavens that is both immutable and perpetually in 

flux. After a time moving objects no longer distract the view- 

er’s attention and the sky begins to assume the qualities of pure 

sensation as the viewer starts to sense or experience its innate 

unity and purity and boundless pervasiveness. All conscious- 

ness is presently lost of the very act of viewing, of distinction 
between prehender and prehended, of self and other. 

When we consciously think of viewing the sky, we are 
verbalizing a perceptual situation in which the prehending self 
makes inferences about a prehended object located in time and 
space. In unpurposive viewing of the sky, however, discursive 
postulations about the observer and the observed fade away 
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and the sky is apprehended “‘of itself,” or ‘‘just as it is.” There 
is not even a pantheistic identification of self and sky, such 
as might result from empathy or other forms of self-conscious 
reflection. Indeed, the realm of concepts has been left behind, 
and knowledge “about” has given way to direct knowledge. 

When conceptualizations have been left behind, a mystic 
intuitive vision seems to open the doors directly to the very 
nature of primordial knowledge—knowledge which can be 
apprehended only through acquaintance, not description. This 
non-vicarious contact with reality is ineffable. Any attempt at 
description would perforce seek out its determinate, differ- 
entiated, sensed qualities, while futility would mark any effort 
to conceptualize the experience of an all-embracing, undiffer- 
entiated continuum or manifold. 

Enlightenment, or the Seeing of Reality, may occur in a 
sudden flash of insight or an instantaneous awakening that 
resolves all doubts and uncertainties. Whether or not we find 
ourselves some day traversing the Zen path to reality will de- 


pend on how successful we are in delivering ourselves from 
the binding imperatives of the non-intuitive commonsense 


world and moving into the realm of intuited non-conceptual 
knowledge. 








THE OTHER RUMPELSTILTSKIN’S 
NAME 


ERNEST MUNDT * 


I" ONE of the fairy tales of the brothers Grimm, a little girl 
finds herself at the mercy of a frightening wood sprite 
simply because she does not know his name. One night, she 
happens upon him dancing around a fire and singing to him- 
self, “It’s so good that no one knows my name is Rumpelstilts- 
kin.” This revelation breaks the spell. Now the little girl 
can call him by his true name, and the sprite, with his identity 
revealed and his power of secret gone, must respect the girl’s 
wishes. 

It is the poets among us, the story seems to say, who, by 
finding names—symbolic expressions of identity—give us 
access to what must remain foreign without their aid. It is 
the poet’s symbolist images, I should like to add, that supply 
the link between myself and the fact of life I encounter that 
does not fit into a familiar mold. In a world of affinities, the 
poet’s many-valenced words (or sounds or pictures) bring to- 
gether the inner self and the outer event in.a meaningful 
experience. 

I encountered the woodsprite the other day. He frightened 
me with his strange nature. The names by which I was told to 
call him must have been the wrong ones because I am still 
frightened. I am now calling for the poet to perform the 
proper introduction. 

The poet had better be good. 
“. .. words strain, 

Crack and sometimes break under the burden, 
Under the tension slip, slide, perish, 
Decay with imprecision. . .” 

* Associate professor of art, San Francisco State College; formerly 

director, California School of Fine Arts; author, A Primer of Visual 


Art gg Art, Form and Civilization (1952), and Birth of a Cook 
(1957). 
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Mr. Eliot's excuse for poetic shortcoming (quoted from 
Erich Heller's The Hazards of Modern Poetry to which I shall 
return presently) is convincing—but then, good excuses always 
are. What I need is not excuses but the poet's live symbols. 
Perhaps this is an unreasonable demand. But I am not reason- 
able: as I have said, I am frightened. 


OME of the hollows carved by primeval waters out of the 
western slopes of the California Coast Range near Santa 
Cruz hold remnants of untamed nature, groves of Sequoia 
sempervirens. Sheltered under the protection of the Division 
of Beaches and Parks of the Department of Natural Resources 
of the State of California, ‘‘saved from the woodman’s ax,” 
as one of the local tourist folders puts it, the gigantic red- 
woods are offered for inspection to the public. ‘Association 
with the redwoods does much for man,” the official folder of 
one of the parks asserts, “and a walk through one of the 
groves is a matchless and inspiring experience.” I have asso- 
ciated with redwoods by taking such walks in Big Basin and 
Henry Cowell State Parks. I am not sure as yet what this has 
done for me, and whether the experience will prove to have 
been inspiring or not. The answer depends on some interpreta- 
tion I am waiting to receive. All I can say at this juncture is 
that, unable to place, to name what has happened to me among 
the redwoods, I am frightened. 

To indicate the nature of the terror I have experienced, I 
should say that, to me, “tree” is not the proper word for 
these wildly proliferating growths. They rise in teams shooting 
up from near-continuous beds of live, rooted matter that, 
though seemingly frozen for the moment, appear to be seeth- 
ing and writhing under this visitor's feet. Some of these 
shoots, two to three hundred feet tall and thirty to fifty feet 
in girth, eventually fall, and moulder away to become food 
once more for their kin. Others, parting from a common 
base, form seemingly separate trees—only to meet way up 
among their branches and, incestuously connecting with live 
tissue, grow into one again in utter denial of individuation. 
Others yet I have found to crawl with live skin, burls, and 
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cancerous growths over dead remains for the sole purpose of 
living on and on. A poster mounted at the entrance of Henry 
Cowell Park identifies one of these specimens as having been 
living from the days of Alexander the Great through the first 
Christmas some three hundred years later, and thence on 
through some relatively recent events such as the discovery 
of America and the Declaration of Independence, to the days 
of the United Nations. 

Big Basin perhaps has been the more overwhelming of the 
two groves I have visited—what with its wild abandon of 
growth and decay, of young shafts shooting like arrows 
through the tangle straight toward the light; of huge, solid 
stems sheathed in foot-thick, bursting, shredding bark mon- 
strously asserting their existence; of burned, wrecked ruins 
raising torn limbs and hideous stumps in gestures of accusa- 
tion and despair, or sinking away in resignation—but Henry 
Cowell's redwoods, once ravaged by fire (at the time of the 
original Mayflower), have affected me more potently with 
their determination—frightening to me, invigorating, perhaps, 
or intoxicating to others—to keep going without pride, without 
beauty, without any aim other than, in this case, to stretch a 
hideous growth of scab tissue over the raw burns and to con- 
tinue living. 


HAD VISITED Big Basin first. Thankful for its un-tidied-up 

state, obsessed, benumbed by what struck me as the ob- 
scenity of its growths, its grotesque vitality, I could not see 
how this blatant contradiction of all civilized behavior could 
be made acceptable to a visitor who would be hard put to it 
to make esthetic or symbolic sense of this attack on his sensi- 
bilities and values—the label “Park” having prevented him 
from by-passing the challenge by simply considering these 
redwoods a useful stand of timber. I am glad to report that 
the people at Henry Cowell Park have labored to blunt the 
edge of this attack or rather to twist it around so as to make 
it point in a properly acceptable direction. 

What does it matter if, in the process of explanation, they 
have used an anthropomorphic symbolism that has prosti- 
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tuted the redwoods? After all, the redwoods are owned by 
the State now. (‘Amidst fanfare from several bands and 
marching units,” the folder says, “the deeds were formally 
presented to the California State Park Commission.” ) What 
does it matter, I say, if these explanations cheat the visitor out 
of the possible catharsis of a confrontation with a shocking 
otherness—as long as they spare him the shock and even suc- 
ceed in making him feel better? It has been wondrous to 
see how a group of symbols drawn from the short-circuited 
feed-back system of the socialized self has been offered here 
as a bridge beneath which a, to me, as yet unanswerable threat 
to cultural assumptions could be allowed to drop out of sight. 

Already at Big Basin I had been confounded by three 
signs singling out three random, relatively isolated, impres- 
sive, upstanding specimens unencumbered by throngs of off- 
spring, by naming them MOTHER OF THE Forest (the tallest 
by about one hundred feet), FATHER OF THE Forest (shorter, 
but just as big around the middle), and DAUGHTER OF THE 
ForEsT (distinctly clean of growth and somewhat less big). 
Yet, as compared with Henry Cowell Park, this was no more 
than a token effort to use the clichés of familiar nomenclature 
as a means to bring order into chaos. At Henry Cowell, the 
redwoods had been caged—not only by the balustrades that, 
bordering a gravelled path, differentiate between the wilder- 
ness and the orderly world of the tourist—but also by a system 
of labeling, by type-written notes tucked behind glass in red- 
wood frames bolted to the banisters. These labels at Henry 
Cowell Park, assiduously studied by all visitors, effectively turn 
all exposure to nature-in-the-raw into a socially conditioned 
| “experience” that can safely be handled by any man, woman, 


or child, even though it be at the cost of logic and common 
| sense. 


OME of these labels are matter-of-fact, and help to secure 
factual information. Thus No. 1 states: “Bic SHELL—the 
hollow remains of large redwood with a new tree growing 
| from the top;” and No. 2, “NaturaL ‘GRAFT’—Two trees 
| gfown together.” Most of the other labels, however, sym- 
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bolize with a vengeance. No. 4, for instance, reads: “MOTHER 
AND DAUGHTER—150 feet above the ground, these two trees 
have grown together to heal the scar left when the trees 
rubbed in the wind.” One does not have to be a Freudian 
here to see the Mother-in-Law Complex at work. Wind, scars, 
and togetherness: mother and daughter, indeed! 


No. 8 indicates sheer nonsense, liberating though it may 
be in its appeal to man’s superior imagination. “JUMBO TREE 
—254 feet high,” one reads. “Named from the odd-shaped 
growths at its base resembling the heads of an elephant, a 
monkey and a bison.” 


No. 7, two trees, is called “‘THREE SisTERS” (one has 
fallen). Then, thanks to some corkscrew deformation of 
growth, occasion is found for a joke. “THREE TWISTERS,” 
No. 11 is called: “The bark shows four complete twists 
around each tree from base to top.” 


Aside from family references, there are those to church 
and state. A “CATHEDRAL GrouP” (No. 16) and an “As- 
SOCIATION Group” (No. 17) are surrounded by a Harrison 
Group and by trees dedicated to Sherman, Roosevelt, Grant, 
and McKinley. “Because of illness he (McKinley) ,’’ the folder 
says, under No. 10, “‘could not attend its dedication, but was 
represented by Secretary of State John Hay.” 


Some of these dedications, one would surmise, have been 
part of the struggle for the conservation of natural resources. 
But then there stands in Henry Cowell Park also a “PACIFIC 
FLEET TREE. . . . Named during a visit of the Pacific Fleet 
in Santa Cruz in 1919.” 

One of the lesser trees—No. 20, found near the exit— 
bears a plaque reading: “William T. Jeter, 1850-1930. Whose 
unselfish efforts made possible the public ownership of the 
Santa Cruz County Big Trees Park” (the former name of 
part of the present Henry Cowell State Park). This dedication 
rings a more complicated kind of bell, combining public 
thanks to Mr. Jeter with the redwoods’ gratitude for having 
been allowed to survive and be seen. 
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NLY once in this park covering seventeen hundred acres 
does the labelist’s symbolizing intention falter and per- 

mit a look at a tree as a tree. It occurs at No. 19. “WONDER 
TREE—Fire some 250 years ago,” the label asserts, “damaged 
the base. From 100 feet above the ground the redwood sent 
downward two growths which have completely covered the 
charred hollow base and now support the tree. The foliage 
of this tree is dwarfed and differs from other redwood foliage.” 
(One can squint up into the distance beyond the growths 
sent down by the redwood over the charcoal and notice the 
oddly feathery web of twigs and needles born of the .con- 
vulsions attendant upon this feat of survival. It was when 
seeing this transmutation that terror gripped me). The label 
at the WONDER TREE adds that this transformation is some- 
thing of unique interest to botanists—thus again turning the 
impact and its pain successfully away into the safe channels 
of science as pursued by others. 

Had I not seen the abandon of Big Basin before, perhaps 
I should have been able to accept these labels, grateful to him 
who had explained things to me, who had showed me that 
big presidents of these big United States naturally would have 
big trees to represent their size; and that mothers and daugh- 
ters and sisters were the kind of people who would keep things 
going, with the help of scientists who kept a watchful eye on 
aberrations. Yet, as it was I could not forget the terror I 
had felt—this and the chilling inadequacy of those type-written 
comments. Here was life—in its glory? in its monstrosity?— 
and there, bereft of symbols of adequate power and dignity, 
was I, terrified. 
| Where were the symbols to contain for me this life and 
}its terror—contain them because they could speak of them, 
|name them in terms I could accept? 
Where are these symbols now? 


1 perapare if not deranged, I arrived at my host’s moun- 
tain cabin. On my bedside table I found The Disin- 
berited Mind by Erich Heller, and I gave my attention to 
“The Hazards of Modern Poetry,” one of his essays. Con- 
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fronted with the ironic discrepancy between current symbols 
and encountered reality, faced with the enormity of things 
that necessarily remain outside of my experience because no 
tool is given me to handle them, I have been grateful for 
what Mr. Heller has had to say. He quotes, for instance, 
T. S. Eliot, as I have mentioned above, continuing: 


. .. and so each venture 

Is a new beginning, a raid on the inarticulate 
With shabby equipment always deteriorating 
In the general mess of imprecision of feeling, 
Undisciplined squads of emotion .. . 


This quotation alone—wrapping, as it does, the cloak of 
humility around the Henry Cowell Park efforts at explanation 
—has helped to ease my discomfort. Mr. Heller goes farther 
and recognizes a revolution that, beginning with the Renais- 
sance, has come to a climax today. “One way of speaking 
of the revolution I have in mind,” says he, “is to say that it 
reduced the status of the symbol to the merely symbolic. Thus 
it deprived the language of religion as well as of art—” and, 
I want to add, of nature—‘‘of an essential degree of reality 
. . . Reality, freed from its commitments to the symbol, be- 
came more really real than before.” And “as reality became 
more real,” Mr. Heller continues ironically, “so the symbol 
became more symbolic and art more artistic.” 

“But there were also signs of uneasiness,” I was glad to 
hear Mr. Heller say in his essay. “What was first felt to be 
a liberation appeared more and more as a robbery. Robbed 
of its real significance, what did the symbol signify? Robbed 
of its symbolic meaning, what did reality mean?” 

Amen, I had wanted to say here; now the wood sprite 
will soon receive his name. . . 

But soon after having made these promising remarks, 
Mr. Heller disconcertingly refers to the “discovery of inward- 
ness” as a refuge for adventurers “driven from their home- 
land by the impoverishment of its soil.” Mr. Heller here 
speaks of the history of poetry; he also touches upon my 
quest for a symbolism fit to deal with the redwoods. (The 
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symbolism attempted at Henry Cowell Park is preposterous in 
more ways than one. A couple of trees becoming one flesh 
half way up their history should be called MARRIAGE, to say 
the least, instead of MOTHER AND DAUGHTER. But I suspect 
that even such legitimate reference to “the Flesh” would not 
be considered acceptable by whoever they are who might effec- 
tively criticise the symbols employed here). At Big Basin 
and Cowell both, unadulterated reality stares this visitor in 
the face—and no symbols in sight seem adequate to help him 
join forces with the intensity of its existence. 
Who is to supply the needed symbols if not the poet? 


DO NOT understand Mr. Heller's contention that the home 

land soil of poetry is so impoverished as to drive the poets 
inward. Surely a thirsty person needs a glass of water—water 
as well as a glass by which to convey it. The glass, if I read 
Mr. Heller correctly, is the symbol in the poets’ hands—hands 
which beautify the container but are said to be unable to fill 
it with the much-needed water. The water, meanwhile, spills 
away down the gulley, mixed with sand and soil so that ani- 
mals may drink it but not men—heavens! not civilized men 
who would rather drink a nationally advertised beverage drawn 
from a factory tank and served in bottles (“you can always 
rely on its quality”), thinking meanwhile of a redwood tree 
as a decoration in a president's button hole. 

The poets cannot have forgotten me for long. I am still 
caught in the redwoods, anxious to learn the magic name, 
waiting for the symbolic link . . . 

I remember an earlier line of Heller's: “Despair, recon- 
| ciled to life through beauty.” This reconciliation, I feel, is 
| the function of the poet. Here lies the need for communica- 

tive symbols. Here stands my desire, waiting to be fulfilled. 

The redwoods are alive. 

In what sense am I part of them? 


| I AM BACK among people, among houses and books. The red- 
| woods are still with me—like a dream, perhaps, or like a 
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nightmare more real than day’s life—and the wound they 
have torn is still unattended. 

Have the poets spoken? New images alone are not enough 
to quench the thirst and heal the wound. 

There is Kepes’ New Landscape—showing me, among 
other things, the structure of smoke, enormously enlarged; or 
the shape of an antibiotic as revealed by an electronic micro- 
scope. Exciting pictures all—but, alas! only pictures. Mole- 
cules and redwood tissue: both show an overwhelming desire 
for control of environment. A simple fact, this is—yet one 
of those facts that stand frighteningly unrelated to my own 
need for an encompassing configuration of meaning 

There is L. L. Whyte’s Aspects of Form, describing life 
a-forming in crystals, in galaxies, in patterns of thought. It 
is the same set of facts again: all parallels, never converging 
upon the aim of my quest. 

There also is poetry—torrents of poetry capturing the 
meanings of the past; and poetry today, given, according to 
Heller, to “the colonization of inwardness.” 

What about the redwoods? 

What about the other Rumpelstiltskin’s name? 

Where, oh poet, are the symbols that will connect my con- 
templation with the world of action? Am I, or am I not, part 
of Sequoia sempervirens? 

I am still afraid. I am still waiting for an answer. 
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The Boys in the Back Room 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE CASEBOOK, edited by William 
E. Daugherty and Morris Janowitz. Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1958; 880 pp., $12.50. 


ANY of the boys are eminent professors today. Others 

work for large newspapers, or behind important desks 

in important government offices. One is a banker; another a 

British M. P. One lives in Hollywood and writes films; an- 
other lives in New York and edits advertising copy. 

But as we meet them in the book most of the boys seem 
to be wearing their faded uniforms. We see them slouched 
around a pot-bellied stove. The air is suffused with smoke. 
“Reminds me,” one of them is saying, “of a job we did in 
1944, I was sitting in the Officers Mess one day, when...” 

For instance, there is the story of Second Lieutenant Ko- 
bayashi. Kobayashi was captured in the Mariannas and at his 
own request was used in psychological warfare work. His 
loudspeaker broadcasts, well-adapted to the psychological pre- 
dispositions of his former comrades, resulted in an unprece- 
dented number of surrenders. After Kobayashi had spent 
some time with the Signal Corps, however, his effectiveness 
became negligible. Why? 


He wasn’t the Kobayashi of several weeks earlier. The 
formal pattern of Japanese speech-making had been re- 
placed by the slick, easy, intimate manner of the Ameri- 
can disk jockey. He spoke mellifluously, instead of in 
the hoarse voice that indicates Japanese sincerity. The 
content of the broadcast was worse than the delivery. 
It had to do with free speech, which Kobayashi ex- 
—— was guaranteed under the Constitution of the 

nited States. Any Japanese who surrendered was exer- 


cising his right to free speech and would be placed under 
the protection of the Constitution. There was a great 
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deal more, and it revealed very clearly that Kobayashi had 
seen too many American movies, listened too attentively 
to the Armed Forces radio, read too many American 
magazines and associated too closely with the Signal 
Corps boys. If the Japanese in the hills comprehended 
any of his talk, they probably went deeper into hiding. 

Kobayashi was relieved of his duties. 

There is another story of American information person- 
nel in a certain neutral country who had constant difficulties 
clearing material through the local censorship office. News 
releases sat around until useless, or were butchered out of 
recognition. As if to clinch their troubles, the information 
office also had difficulty finding competent translators to 
render news stories into the native language. Someone had 
an inspiration: 


The American agent visited the censorship office and 
described the difficult plight of the American informa- 
tion agency in obtaining qualified linguists and asked 
the censors to suggest where to go in search of a better- 


— lot. Finally he came to his punch line. He asked 
if any of them had spare time they would like to devote 
to such work, in return for which they would be paid at 
the usual rate of remuneration for such important pro- 
fessional-level activity. 


A number of censors volunteered. The rate of pay was 
much higher than local civil service salaries. Needless to say, 
the agency's troubles with the censorship office were over. 

Then there were the psychological warfare broadcasts to 
the surrounded German garrison of Lorient, in Brittany. 


Our broadcasts were timed to fit two half hour periods of 
the day when the garrison generator operated to provide 

et for the Germans’ ‘recreation.’ One day their genera- 
tor broke down. Prisoners complained in exactly the way 
we would complain to American broadcasting studios if 
we couldn’t hear them. For one mad moment I con- 
sidered asking our Signal Corps to go under a white 
flag and repair the German power plant. We almost had 
the French persuaded to supply power (and then 
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there was the problem of who was going to pay for the 


power) when the Germans got their generator going 
again. 


| Is “cases” such as these which probably constitute the 
meat of the Psychological Warfare Casebook for a non- 
psychological warfarer (or a psychological non-warfarer). 
They also provide an intimate view of very delicate opera- 
tions. The view almost becomes too intimate at times. For 
instance, we learn that one of the program features of the 
Lorient station was the reading of captured mail addressed 
to members of the garrison. Here is a sample: “At the 
moment we are having a heavy raid and all around us hell 
has let loose. The sky is thick with searchlights. I must write 
you anyhow .. . to tell you the black news . . . on your next 
furlough we will have to make another baby.” Somehow 
this doesn’t sound like the kind of letter one would want to 
receive over the radio. 

International law prohibits the use of biological and other 
means of destruction that strike us as too messy. But should 
we not also consider controlling the “non-conventional” use 
of words and other symbols in warfare? If the only criterion 
in evaluating weapons is their effectiveness, we should have 
no compunction about dumping typhus bacteria into enemy 
drinking water. If, on the other hand, ethical and humani- 
tarian implications are to be considered, a letter read over 
the radio can be just as criminal as a pail full of viruses. 

The objection can be raised that radio broadcasts, after 
all, don’t kill people. The Casebook has several little anec- 
dotes that seem to contradict this statement. One section, for 
instance, deals with RIAS, the powerful and popular American- 
sponsored radio station in Berlin. During the 1953 Berlin 
riots, RIAS broadcast the news of the uprising to the East 
Zone, and appealed to listeners to join the fight for freedom. 
The station personnel knew “that inevitably there would be 
many victims.” They also knew that the revolt could not 
succeed. They made the decision on the basis of what they 
considered to be long-range benefits. And hundreds of faith- 
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ful listeners rushed to their corner drugstores and had them- 
selves shot. 

In view of the fact that (judging by this and other selec- 
tions in the Casebook) sophisticated, modern propaganda 
can at times be an amazingly potent weapon, the question of 
responsibility is a real one. Today almost anyone with suffi- 
cient means and a taste for that sort of thing can build trans- 
mitters on a Mediterranean island and appeal for revolution 
in a dozen languages. Radio Free Europe and Radio Libera- 
tion are privately owned. Could one, by the same token, 
permit individuals to acquire a few assorted pieces of artillery 
and a second-hand aircraft carrier and set themselves up in 
business? 

Even during the relatively centralized regime of World 
War II we have numerous instances in which psychological 
warfare activity resulted in unfortunate repercussions. One 
illustration from the casebook may suffice to make the point. 
It was discovered that during an encounter between allied 
submarines and a convoy of German freighters escorted by 
Italian warships, the Italian admiral had abandoned the 
freighters, which were sunk. Psychological warfarers saw 
this as a splendid opportunity to create dissent in enemy ranks. 
They publicized the incident in great detail. As a result, the 
Italian admiral was court-martialled. It developed that he 
had been an allied sympathizer, and had acted in collaboration 
with allied agents all along. 


, en POINT is that psychological warfare, whether well- 
planned or misdirected, whether constructive or harmful, 
can be effective. It has become so, in part thanks to modern 
research and intelligence methods, which can reveal the needs 
and problems of an audience, or can pre-test a message to 
gauge its intelligibility or credibility, Thus we can manage 
tailor-made appeals which have a good chance of finding 
responsive ears. And there is no one to prevent the wrong 
people from using the wrong appeals for the wrong ends. 
The best possible objective for any weapon, it will surely 
be agreed, is its use as a deterrent to war. It is not at all sure 
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that guns can serve this purpose (no matter what anyone 
says) but communications certainly can. It is this considera- 
tion which has motivated the suggestion on the part of some 
that the very term “psychological warfare” is an unfortunate 
one. The Casebook starts out with several selections in which, 
among other objections to the term, the question of its un- 
friendly connotations is raised. For instance, Leonard Cottrell 
remarks that “it is a bit awkward to talk about psychological 
warfare targets in referring to those you hope will remain 
your allies.” He points out that “the natural foci of attention 
indicated by the term are enemies, and the natural unconscious 
research tendency is toward a preoccupation with a resistant 
target.” Roland Perusse of the U. S. Information Agency 
talks about both “‘psychological warfare’ and “cold war” as 
terms that ‘do not describe the efforts of our nation and our 
Allies to build a world of peace and freedom.” He adds that 
“they should be discarded in favor of other terms that describe 
our true goals.” The same point has been made by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s Committee on International Information. 

The only trouble with this suggestion is that it does not 
envisage any change in activities to correspond to the new 
nomenclature. Of course there is an advantage to not describ- 
ing one’s operations in words that immediately brand one 
as a warmonger, and a rather sneaky one at that. But what 
may be even more useful is an attempt to see whether the 
accusation is completely unfounded. There doesn’t seem to 
be much point to describing threats, recriminations, incite- 
ments to revolt, ultimata, armed interventions, etc. with labels 
like “peace campaign” or ‘‘crusade for freedom.” The words 
begin to sound stale, and besides, it has been done. 

What this all boils down to is a rather ambitious and un- 
doubtedly unworkable suggestion. It would call for an or- 
ganization of unimpeachable integrity, such as an international 
panel of social scientists. It would be this group’s job to 
sample international communications, and examine them for 
their contribution to or deterrence from the goal of world 
peace and understanding. If one were experimentally minded, 
one might even submit such communications to an interna- 
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tional batch of subjects for audience reaction tests. The point 
is that if the object of “psychological warfare” today is really 
peace, the criterion for its evaluation must be peace. Of 
course, if this criterion were enforced, a great many people 
would lose their jobs. 

What, on the other hand, is not Utopian is the expecta- 
tion that psychological warfarers should be interested in the 
ideological implications of their work, such as its ethical and 
political aspects. If they are, the interest is not reflected in the 
Casebook. Neither is it (except very cursorily) concerned with 
scientific implications of psychological combat experiences. 
There is no explicit effort to develop communications theory 
or add to the basic data of the behavioral sciences. But then, 
after all, this was not the assignment. 


HAT, then, is the general intent of the book? What are 

its specific aims? How is one to gauge its value? In 
introducing their chapter on “Evaluation of Effectiveness,” 
the editors write: “Among the most simple of evaluative 
devices employed in psychological warfare operations is that 
of compiling a summary statement of output.” Sounds rea- 
sonable. We note that the Casebook amounts to 880 pages, 
not counting xxiii roman numeral pages. The list of authors 
comes to 73, and the total number of formal contributions is 
roughly 141. This would imply that each author is responsible 
for 1.93 contributions. But figures are deceptive. A second 
look reveals that the senior editor has written 38 sections 
and the junior editor 17 sections, making them responsible 
for 27% and 12% of the output respectively, This, in addi- 
tion to a formal introduction and 34 short introductory state- 
ments to chapters and sections. Our haphazard propaganda 
analysis (research must always suffer under operational condi- 
tions) permits the conclusion that the Casebook is more of a 
personal product than is usual with edited works. 

Being a relatively personal product, the casebook should 
reasonably closely reflect the intent of the editors. We return 
to the calculator, and note that the highest ranking chapter 
out of nine (in terms of number of pages) is the chapter on 
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the Organization and Personnel of Psychological Warfare 
Agencies (136 pages). This is closely followed by Media, 
Methods and Techniques (128 pages), Intelligence, Research 
and Analysis (120 pages) and Operational Objectives (104 
pages). One of the shorter chapters in the book deals with 
Policy Goals and Planning (58 pages). The shortest chapter 
in the book is that on Psychological Warfare Doctrine, which 
comprises a mere 43 pages, or 4.9% of the total output. 

The remaining three chapters deal with the Evaluation 
of Psychological Warfare Effectiveness (95 pages), Soviet 
Psychological Warfare (82 pages) and Psychological War- 
fare in American History (55 pages). In the latter section 
we learn that the Emancipation Proclamation was a propa- 
ganda document, and an effective one at that. One thing the 
Soviet propaganda chapter suggests is that the Russians may 
be ahead of us in the stockpiling of psychological armament. 
One could conclude that a race in this area can be just as 
dangerous as the better publicized competition in the manu- 
facture of nuclear missiles. It might be wise to consider a 
reconversion to peacetime purposes in both departments. 

A look at our summary of output, especially a considera- 
tion of the areas of emphasis, shows that the Casebook is not 
so much designed to give a sweeping panorama of the big 
picture as it is aimed at the mechanics of psychological war- 
fare. The Casebook is essentially shoptalk. It is a book about 
psychological warfare by psychological warfare practitioners 
for psychological warfare practitioners. 

That is not to say that it has no interest for the outsider. 
Few short stories contain as much suspense, drama, humor 
and human interest as some of the experiences related in the 
book. No second hand account could mirror the authenticity 
of the official documents included in the collection. 

Somewhere between the Casebook’s interest value and its 
function as a trade publication probably lies its most import- 
ant use. This book is a source book. With the exception of a 
few articles—one might mention those by Wilbur Schramm 
and Ralph White—there are no ready-made insights in it. 
There is, rather, food for insights. And once the chaff (such 
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as a sophomoric travelogue by a lady librarian) has been 
separated, there is a great deal of wheat left. Those in the 
communications area can find data here against which to 
test their abstractions. The rest of us can take a long, thought- 
ful look at what the boys in the back room have been up to. 


HANs TOCH 
Michigan State University 


Toward Self - Fulfillment 


HUMAN POTENTIALITIES, by Gardner Murphy. New York: 
Basic Books, Inc., 1958. 340 pp. $6. 


F A Bopy of experts were to be appointed to name America’s 
foremost scholar in psychology, Gardner Murphy would 
be among the first nominated. One (this reviewer, in any 
case) senses, though, that Murphy is engaged in breaking 
through a responsible commitment to scholarship in this work 
on human potentialities. Scholarship is by its nature prece- 
dent-bound and “standardizing,” while the creative process 
is by its mature emancipatory. While acknowledging, quite 
perceptively and ingeniously, we think, that “rigidity is not 
something to be condemned; rather it is to be studied in terms 
of the processes by which flexibility was yielded in favor of 
fixed structure,” the problems to which the book is addressed 
are those of growth and emancipation. And it is clear through- 
out that it is a dedicated citizen speaking with sobriety but 
with no concession to despair who so addresses himself as 
when, for example, he says, “Because time is short, because 
threats are great, and, above all, because man is man, the ex- 
plicit recognition of the fetters upon man’s mind and the 
deeper understanding of human directions of growth are the 
most pressing of the tasks of self-emancipation with which 
modern man is confronted.” 

But there is still further reason for “by-passing’”” Murphy's 
scholarly accomplishment as reflected in this volume. Im- 
pfessive as it is, his consistent selection of interpretations that 
offer the most in the way of “elbow room,”” human expansive- 
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ness, and “possibilities” is even more impressive. He asserts, 
for example, “that there is no meaning in the conception of 
fulfilling human potentialities by rounding out a man and 
making him perfect, for he becomes qualitatively a new man 
as he grows; and there is no such thing as a society which 
will offer fulfillment to human nature, for human nature and 
society are evolving together not only along a line indicating 
quantitative increase in this or that but into ever new qual- 
ities.” In discussing determinism he rejects “sheer absence 
of causality,” but elects to make the case for soft determinism, 
which makes no sacrifice of human maneuverability, as opposed 
to hard determinism: 

A popular objection has, in every generation of phi- 
losophy, mn reiterated in some such form as this: ‘But 
if it's all predestined, all arranged in deterministic fashion, 
why do you write such a book?’ This is, of course, a re- 
version to hard determinism, and a failure to note that it 
is about 180° removed from the self-fulfillment or soft- 
determinism principle which is here being advocated. It is 
because the tissue of the world is believed to be structured 
and orderly that any individual may hope beyond all arbi- 


trariness to influence his own future conduct, and that of 
his fellows. 


TILL another instance of Murphy's selection of a view which 
enhances “possibilities” is the proposition 
. . . that man, being of the stuff of which the universe is 
made, whatever that stuff may ultimately prove to be, may 
have deep affinities with it, deep resonance to it, deep iso- 
morphism with it, inevitably a tendency to become, as 
microcosm, what it is as macrocosm, at least in many funda- 
mental respects, and so realize his nature more and more 


as he discovers the nature of cosmic structure and cosmic 
movement. 


This substitution of the concept of resonance to the uni- 
verse for the Western idea of individuality or separateness 
has received short shrift in the development of psychological 
science, Murphy notes. 

If an enlarged concept of love included that of discovery 
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of order, rhythm, and meaning in the world, should not all 
satisfactions such as that of a good cigar be included in order 
to be consistent? Murphy answers this question again with an 
eye to “possibilities” : 


My criterion, from the viewpoint of the present study 
of human potentialities, would be simply this: do these 
latter satisfactions make one more sensitive to new expefi- 
ence? Do they enrich one’s capacities? Do they lead on in 
turn to more and more, deeper and deeper satisfactions? If 
they do, I have nothing against them. I have known, for 
example, a man who smoked his cigar in exactly this spirit 
of adventure. In general, however, most such satisfactions 
are dead ends, and although this is nothing against them, 
it means that in the long run they give us a great deal less 
than those that open areas of experience which, once open, 
keep opening out ever more broadly. 


HILE always selecting an interpretation that leads to 

larger fulfillment, which can never be final, there is no 
compulsiveness in Murphy's view of realization of human 
potentialities. He says that the great teachers he has known 
are forever alert to the fact that the individual can tell us 
more about his unrealized potentialities than can any norm 
prepared in any office, and that in the course of some thirty 
years of watching students filled with standard psychology 
and making them choose dissertation problems that will teach 
them the nature of science he cannot think of anyone who was 
made into a creative scientist by such pressures. Elsewhere 
he observes that “Whatever incompleteness or frustration 
gnaws at the heart may give fire or fury to the effort—but 
fulfillment, rather than frustration, may also lead on to finer 
fulfillments.”’ 

The book is organized around a threefold conception of 
human nature. The first human nature is that of man’s “raw 
distinctive humanness,” the second the overlayer of culture, 
“devices by which ways of living not given by the hereditary 
equipment may become standardized and may be transmitted 
as a basic mold of life for countless generations following 
those who invented or first developed the techniques,” and 
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the third the “creative thrust of understanding.” Of the 
latter Murphy holds that: 


It is just as human to fight against cultural standard- 
ization as it is to submit to it . . . . curiosity, the use 
of the mind, the craving to understand—always a major 
factor in human potentialities—has become the controlling 
difference between the men of the past and the men of the 
present era; that science is much more than technology, 
that it is rather a way of life extending its fingers into every 
cranny of modern existence; that technology in the broad 
sense, involving everything in our material existence from 
the corporate structure of business to the universality of 
vaccination and the improved agricultural yield, expresses 
the dominant idea of our era, the idea that man can and 
will understand. 


Here again it will be evident that Murphy has an eye to 
“possibilities,” but this alertness is not to be confused with 
a naive expression of optimism. Culture-shock, the imposi- 
tion of social standardization, may beat men down either 
quietly or dramatically and produce what amounts to an 
aversion toward any inclination to break the mold. 


pence program for the discovery of individual poten- 
tialities calls for investigating within the equipment of 
mankind the satisfactions that are capable of progressive de- 
velopment while at the same time fostering active effort at 
self-fulfillment as opposed to passive exposure to culture 
within a context of avoiding overemphasis upon the com- 
petitive and listening more attentively to the leads we might 
get from “the huge resonance chamber which we call the 
vital organs or viscera.” This latter is reminiscent of an 
earlier suggestion to the effect that “Under profound relaxa- 
tion some impulsions wield a benevolent despotism over 
thought which the whip of concentrated attention cannot con- 
trol.” There is a counsel of hope implicit in all of this that 
this reviewer finds persuasive. 
FRANKLIN J. SHAW 

University of Alabama 
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Political Science Through Empathy 


FAITH, Hope AND HERESY: THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE 
PROTEST VOTER, by Hadley Cantril. Princeton: The In- 
stitute for International Social Research, 1957. 

ON UNDERSTANDING THE FRENCH LEFT, by Hadley Cantril 
and David Rodnick. Princeton: The Institute for Inter- 
national Social Research, 1956. 


en SCIENTIFIC study of political events, we are told by 
one of the most knowledgable of American social scien- 
tists, is probably, at present, the area of human relations 
most fruitfully in ferment. Nor is this surprising in a world 
faced with the solution of problems which involve not merely 
(perhaps not even mainly) national rivalry, but also the 
remote and difficult issues of interpersonal adjustment. It is 
in the area of inter-relation between the individual and so- 
ciety, particularly, that social scientists today are tending 
to converge. 

The books under review here are of especial interest 
precisely because they attempt to deal with this seminal prob- 
lem, although perhaps of only passing significance as far as 
accomplishment is concerned. Yet the issues they raise cut 
across many fields and the information they convey, upon 
the merely descriptive level, is both interesting and rewarding. 

These are closely related works—the collaborative study 
is virtually a first draft of the Cantril monograph—and the 
two are fascinating to compare from a literary standpoint, 
since they illustrate very nicely the art and discipline of an 
accomplished craftsman improving upon his work by an 
added touch here and the omission of a false note there. But, 
more importantly, they are attempts to understand and ex- 
plain the Communist voter in France and Italy through an 
appreciation of the “‘reality worlds” of the individuals them- 
selves. It is, the authors urge, only by approaching real 
empathy that one can understand social phenomena since the 
“meaning” of social events is the “meaning” given to the 
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events by the participants themselves. This approach (else- 
where Cantril labels it “transactional psychology”) attempts 
to break down the distinction between the “objective” world 
and the individual mind, and thus attempts to see reality as 
that which is experienced by individuals and nothing more. 
Apparently the well-known tree that crashes into the river 
with no hearer nearby would be “seen’’ by Cantril as having 
created no sound. This, however, the authors emphatically 
contend, is not a modern restatement of solipsism since part 
of the “reality world” of individuals must be other events 
and individuals—indeed the environment constantly inter- 
acts with the individual who can only identify himself in terms 
of transactions with his social and physical experience. In 
spite of their efforts, however, the authors are constantly 
forced into the position of arguing that because thought is 
the medium for dealing with the world, everything is psy- 
chological. This has its analogue in “vulgar” semanticists who 
argue that since everything is expressed in words all problems 
are merely verbal, Q.E.D. 

Particularly when dealing with social phenomena, the 
Cantril approach raises the logical query of the position of 
the observer to the event. And this is not just a formal 
difficulty; time and again the authors must traffic in “facts” 
which are of doubtful validity and, in terms of their approach, 
illicit. These facts, apparently, are part of the “reality world” 
of some unspecified participant; obviously they cannot be “‘out 
there,” for “out there” isn’t objectively anywhere. 

This raises the question of whether the basic Dewey- 
Bentley approach inevitably leads to such contradictions, of 
merely creates difficulties for even careful theoreticians. On 
the basis of the record here, I would strongly suspect the 
former to be the case. 


IX THE PICTURE of actual life they wish to convey, the 
studies are much more successful. We are told a good deal 
about these protest voters in simple, concrete detail. The 
typical Communist voter emerges not as a disciplined con- 
spiratorial ideologist, but a frustrated flesh-and-blood indi- 
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vidual expressing alienation from his society. This alienation 
is explored in relation to the people’s own standards and ex- 
pectations, and an excellent job is done in pinpointing the 
failures of French and Italian society to satisfy demands set 
up by the society itself. It is only in the light of the values 
of the society itself that one can appreciate its failure to 
satisfy large masses of individuals within it. 

At the same time, the Communist party is shown to be 
out of step with many of the expectations of these voters. 
Over half of the Communist voters chose the United States 
out of seven countries as the country where workers are happi- 
est. Only one-seventh thought the Soviet Union to be the 
proper answer. “The workers trust nobody,” one disaffected 
voter explained, “not even the Communists.” In Italy not 
only did two-thirds of the Communist sympathizers believe 
in God; nearly half believed priests are useful people and 
eighty per cent thought a woman should go to church at 
least once a week. Since only some of their needs are met 
through articulation of the Communist position, it is not 
surprising that under the proper stimuli—for example, the 
emergence of De Gaulle—they will abandon this position, at 
least temporarily. The ambivalence of the Communist voters 
is neatly unfolded in a parallel presentation of contrasting 
comments derived from the voters themselves. 


| jee this general framework there were sub-studies of 
interests. Rodnick’s experiment on the effects of differ- 
ently phrased passages designed to present the American posi- 
tion in foreign policy demonstrated that the appeal most con- 
sistent with the group values of the subjects was perceived as 
the most reasonable and had the most favorable effect. The 
statements most in accordance with the stereotype of the United 
States and least in accordance with French values not only 
repelled the subjects; the native Gallup pollsters in some 
instances refused to utilize them! Once more we learn that 
we must cast appeals with a view to the recipients, not the 
senders. This is obviously in accordance with many fecent 
studies in the field of mass-communications, downgrading 
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mere propaganda and emphasizing stability of symbols and 
group and social anchorage of individual opinion. 

Similarly, the initial rejection of unfavorable interpreta- 
tions by the Communist sympathizers of the Hungarian revolt 
emphasize the same interrelationship. Incidentally, the study 
of reactions to the Hungarian revolt was a windfall that the 
authors were enterprising enough to turn to their advantage. 

Cantril in these works again demonstrates his talent for 
extracting the suggestive phrase from masses of interviews and 
piecing together a mosaic from the words of the participants 
themselves. As in his famous study of the Orson Welles 
broadcast of the Mars invasion, his initial framework is 
deftly filled in with colorful and real descriptions of actual 
human beings. This is intuition and skill of a rare order; 
but in the end it is intuition still. Mr. Cantril chooses to re- 
main aloof from advances made in his own field and in the re- 
lated fields of inquiry to which his subject matter belongs. 
He refuses to become more rigorous or to build his study upon 
the work of others or even to traverse new ground. 

Is it legitimate to re-create the “reality worlds’ of the 
workers from long discursive interviews covering the indi- 
vidual’s childhood to his current opinions on American foreign 
policy? How does one derive “typical” extracts? No hint is 
given of the method used, yet certainly some of the tech- 
niques of content analysis could have been profitably employed. 
Similarly, little or no effort was apparently made to deal 
with the problem of superficial rationalization. It is, after 
all, seldom that we plumb deeply for the reasons for our ac- 
tions, and it is doubtful that a casual interview of this type 
of person under these circumstances would yield much of the 
“reality world” of the Communist voter. The explanations 
they have derived from long and careful study are, in the end, 
explanations others had already obtained with considerably 
less effort. 

On the other hand, the authors apparently chose to ignore 
such work as Almond’s study of the appeals of Communism 
or to follow up interesting leads such as his suggestion that 
the French party is actually a much more closely integrated 
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one in terms of psychological affiliation than Togliatti’s fol- 
lowing. Indeed, at one point the opposite is suggested on the 
basis of sheer numbers—a rather curious position for a social 
psychologist. The Siamese-twin presentation of these two par- 
ties here is unfortunate; a more uncompromisingly compara- 
tive study might well have produced differences as well as 
similarities. 


N SHORT, one can admire the thought that went into these 
works and cannot but be impressed with the presentation. 
But the approach and execution of research in any rigorous 
sense is disappointing. There are numerous small exceptions 
to this. What could be more revealing or provocative, for ex- 
ample, than to be told that when asked what is the most 
serious disease they have to deal with, a majority of Italian 
slum-dwellers answer unhesitatingly, “the itch”? Several such 
findings compensate for many of the pages of standardized 
complaints. But in the end one is faced with the realization 
that in attempting to recreate the “mood” of the protest voter 
the authors have sacrificed almost everything else. 
SAMUEL KRISLOV 
University of Oklahoma 


Attached Detachment 


THE Way OF ZEN, by Alan W. Watts, New York: Pantheon 
Books, Inc., 1957, 236 pp. $4.75. 


pt: FIRST GLANCE the remarkable growth of interest in Zen 
Buddhism among Westerners appears incomprehensible. 
Can ancient Asian poets whose texts have been corrupted by 
disciples have something significant to say to present-day men 
of the West—men who are just starting to feel the full im- 
pact of science on thought and life? Can a generation which 
is penetrating some of the secrets of precise statement find a 
lesson in utterances that violate rationality? Can the much- 
needed sense of moral direction moderns seek be found in a 
philosophy that operates from the principle: 
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Those who know do not speak; 
Those who speak do not know. 


The answer to these questions, as demonstrated by the en- 
thusiasm some artists, psychologists, and philosophers are 
showing for Zen, is yes. 

Many readers may be untouched by “the enthusiasms of 
artists, psychologists, and philosophers.” They may have read 
D. T. Suzuki’s essays on Zen and, after this conscientious 
effort to bring themselves up to date on a popular trend of 
thought, dropped the entire matter with the ejaculation, “I 
don’t get it.” The promised freshness of perspective, the 
deep meanings that are supposed to flash into their minds, 
have escaped them. Thus they classify Zen with “‘cool” jazz 
—a hodge-podge of strange sounds without form. Even to 
those who have put Zen in this unfavorable position Watts has 
something to say. 


Pp Watts, in The Way of Zen, reaches for a wide 


audience. In this omnibus treatment of Zen there is 
something for the beginner (concrete illustrations and ex- 
planations), the advanced student (use of original texts, a 
comprehensive bibliography, and the Watts viewpoint), and, 
for the individual who has tried it but because of its seeming 
lack of coherence will have none of it, he ties his book to- 
gether with a single theme. (This is no small accomplishment 
considering the richness and vastness of the Buddhist tradi- 
tion from which Zen springs.) Whether the philosophy of 
Tao or Zen in the arts is discussed, whether attention falls 
upon the history of Buddhism or “‘sitting quietly, doing 
nothing,” Watts brings unity to his writing by centering it 
on an idea drawn from the heart of Zen. The following is 
an example of how he states this idea: 


Our problem (the problem of grasping the essential 
unity between the knower and object known) is that the 
power of thought enables us to construct symbols of 
things apart from the things themselves. This includes 
the ability to make a symbol, an idea, of ourselves apart 
from ourselves. Because the idea is so much more compre- 
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hensible than the reality, the symbol so much more stable 
than the fact, we learn to identify ourselves with the idea 
of ourselves. Hence the subjective feeling of a “self” 
which “has” a mind, of an inwardly isolated subject to 
whom experiences involuntarily happen. With its char- 
acteristic emphasis on the concrete, Zen points out that 
our precious “self” is just an idea, useful and legitimate 
enough if seen for what it is, but disastrous if identified 
with our real nature. 


As Watts develops this thesis, skillfully showing how 
various Asian philosophies including Zen have contributed 
to its growth, he advances a provocative argument. He argues 
that philosophers of the East have for thousands of years 
lived close to realities that we in the West are just beginning 
to confront. He does not state this as an hypothesis. Instead 
he presents evidence letting the reader do his own hypothesiz- 
ing. It is my opinion that those who are familiar with recent 
work in dynamic psychology and semantics will, as they read 
The Way of Zen, realize that today’s thinking in some respects 
lags behind long-standing Asian intuitions. If they have not 
already done so, they will also see through the complete 
hollowness of such epithets as exotic, occult, vague, mysterious, 
when they are applied to the philosophic literature of Asia. 

The central point of Zen is to explode the notion that 
symbols, language, and the principles appropriate to construct 
and interpret these tools, make available to men the means 
for understanding life. On the negative side, in the hands 
of a writer such as Watts, Zen strikes out against an assump- 
tion drawn from the mainstream of Western thought. The 
assumption that the static realm of concept.and conceptual 
scheme can capture the dynamics of growth as displayed in 
mature has never been taken seriously by Zen masters. In- 
stead of arguing this point, thus falling into the trap of con- 
ceptualization, these masters have used the poet’s device— 
have pointed to the concrete. In this regard they are somewhat 
like the literary critic who maintains that the poetic quality 
of a poem does not reveal itself through analysis. But in- 
stead of stating a law, the Zen master will probably repeat: 
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You cannot get it (the poetic quality) by taking thought; 
you cannot seek it by not taking thought. 


Acquiring an understanding of life (in Zen, having the en- 
lightened experience, becoming thoroughly awake and alive) 
belongs to the same dimension of human experience as acquir- 
ing poetic insight. No amount of intellection will provide 
such experience. When an individual touches, tastes, sees, and 
hears things and people with an unusually sharp awareness; 
when without illusions he faces his surroundings directly, 
seeing them just as they are experienced, he is a poet. The 
individual who spontaneously moves about the concrete world 
in this manner lives within Zen. Such a person will know 
the meaning of Kichibei’s declaration: 


When all the idea of self-power based upon moral 
values and disciplinary measures is purged, there is 
nothing left in you that will declare itself to be the 
hearer, and just because of this you do not miss any- 
thing you hear. 


Zen points to the way wherein “the idea of self-power based 
upon moral values and disciplinary measures is purged.” In 
statement and emphasis it crosses the path of a great deal of 
today’s thinking in psychology (neo-Freudian), semantics 
(general semantics in particular), and philosophy (especially 
existentialism). 


i MIGHT WELL be asked what contribution another book de- 
signed as a systematic introduction to Zen can make. With 
much of Suzuki's work being reissued, doesn’t Watts rehash 
material that is already available and familiar to those who 
have bothered to read it? Despite the impossibility of writing 
a fundamental volume in this field without retracing some of 
the ground Suzuki has covered, The Way of Zen is not merely 
a reinterpretation of old stuff. Although the tie between Tao 
and Zen is given fresh treatment, and original translations of 
basic texts are made, the principal strength of this book will 
not be found in either of these. It is to Alan Watts’ perspec- 
tive we must turn to find the quality which, it seems to me, 
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makes this a unique work. His viewpoint is one of detach- 
ment yet concern. Although familiar with Zen writing and 
tradition, he places himself outside the institutional entangle- 
ment into which Zen as a living philosophy of the East has 
fallen. Watts has also penetrated the major illusion that sur- 
rounds the academic—the conviction that the realm of letters, 
the scholar’s world, has a soul of its own which when culti- 
vated by the philosopher will give him an understanding of 
life. To say that Watts is removed from both the institutional 
residue of Zen and the academic does not say enough. He 
also cares, understands, that Zen enters experience whenever 
ordinary events take on the verve and spontaneity found in the 
dance. Because of his attitude of attached-detachment, coupled 
with the ability to turn out a lively sentence, Alan Watts has 
written a book that the Western reader with his bias for the 
precision of science will find appealing. 
CiyDE E. CURRAN 

Claremont Graduate School, Claremont, California 


Automobile as Fetish 


THE INSOLENT CHARIOTS, by John Keats. Philadelphia and 
New York: J. B. Lippincott, 1958, 234 pp. $3.95. 


» ry AUTOMOBILE, Hayakawa has written, ‘‘is certainly one 
of the most important nonlinguistic symbols in American 
culture.” In a sense it is even more than this: it is a paradigm 
of technological “advance,” of the movement to regard man 
as analogue of the machine that lies at the very heart of our 
culture and is essentially responsible for extremism in its 
forms. 

Automobilism has reached that stage of what Thorstein 
Veblen called “aesthetic nausea” in our country, when “the 
new style must conform to the requirement of reputable waste- 
fullness and futility.” The new Orgy Eight, in short, is com- 
mitted to that hilarious hodgepodge of built-in futility one 
sees adorning the 1959 Buick simply because of the tyranny 
of technological “advance.” 
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Mr. Keats’ highly publicized book is a journalistic polemic, 
or diatribe, against the manufacture, sale, purchase, and effec- 
tive architectural influence of the American automobile, or of 
what Lewis Mumford has termed “the most inefficient and 
costly of all forms of public transportation.” (Mumford, by 
the way, gets no credit for coining the excellent title from 
Nahum.) As such it is of interest to semanticists since the 
automobile contains such high symbolic value in our culture, 
to psychologists who find sexuality present in all ideology, 
and to economists who believe, with the Detroit “executive” 
here cited, that we lower our “‘standard of living” by driving 
a “cheap” car, as well as disrupt production everywhere. 
Keats is at pains to expose the irrationality of these ‘‘dream- 
boats” we so mesmerically buy and, although it is true that 
the public has always cheerfully bought illusions (such as 
perfume), it does seem that the cognitive value of the car in 
our society has lately been in full retreat. And when a repre- 
sentation begins to lose its congruence to reality in this way 
—as perfume has largely lost its early deodorizing or wound- 
healing functions—its validity as a social product changes, 
That “proceeding away from reality’’ Keats here exempli- 
fies in our car-conduct is particularly noxious when the car's 
functional value or ostensible use is on the increase. One 
would not object to gimcrackery harassing the club-cars of 
the New Haven and Hartford Railroad. No, the auto is un- 
doubtedly an environment in America as nowhere else, and 
tomorrow it will presumably be the same for Russia and China. 
Meanwhile, its importance as a status symbol is shown by 
the staggering statistic, advanced in these pages, that “two 
million Americans who earn less than $750 a year somehow 
own cars.” That speed is connected with this status has al- 
ready been observed in ETC. And, as far as size goes, sev- 
eral New York parking lots have recently refused to take in 
1959 models, while others will take them only on payment of 
a surcharge. 
The main arrows of Keats’ attack are directed against the 
arrogance shown towards the public by automobile makers 
and sellers—an arrogance ill-concealed by their claim that 
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they are “giving the public what it wants.” There is nothing 
new in Keats’ observations here. It is clear that as icon the 
car is presently in the wildest throes of semantic afflatus, The 
point is, will this situation correct itself? Is the “automotive” 
taste of the public permanently debased, or will it seek relief 
from the increasing odiousness of car design? It is a premise 
of optimistic democracy, after all, as it was of Milton’s Areo- 
pagitica, that if truth—which one may here call the cognitive 
—is let loose in the same arena as error, the former will 
always win. Does the cognitive—in this case the function 
for which cars are built—have a chance of winning? 


— SEEMS to me the problem, and Keats does not truly 
tackle it. However, his book does prick the spurious se- 
mantic bubbles of an advertising unrelated to reality and 
geared to glorifying ugliness. The decorative mythology of 
the motor-car is based, he feels, on an attitude of arrogance 
on the part of “Detroit” towards what it considers to be no 
less than a nation of children, masturbating in a gormy void. 

The most disquieting side of Keats’ tirade deals with the 
sales-methods or, rather, racketeering allegedly practiced as 
a matter of course by car wholesalers and retailers alike. This 
is most alarming since it builds up the soil subsuming that 
social scorn Keats dislikes so much, and I am afraid that 
nothing he says in this respect is contradicted by a recent novel 
about the industry, The Detroiters by Harold Livingston. 
Doubtless pressure selling is a feature of our merchandising. 
Keats’ sample citizen, Wretch, would experience the cruci- 
fixion of price padding in almost any discount house selling 
appliances today. That is one thing. The kind of crooked deal- 
ing Keats portrays as a commonplace of the car industry is 
quite another. 


y= all in all, this is a disappointing book. The chapter 
on connotations, ‘The Ad and the Id,” skates over what 
would be fascinating to semanticists, although it contains 
good moments: 


The Buick Company, for instance, says that driving a 
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Buick “makes you feel like the man you are”—which is 
just another way of saying we can’t distinguish between 
illusion and reality, but that buying a Buick will create in 
our misty minds the illusion that we really are what we 
really are. 


The chapter on the Edsel is less informative than Eric Larra- 
bee’s piece in Harper's for September, 1957, while the sex- 
ual anthropomorphizing of the car is not explored, or ex- 
ploded, with anything like the panache of Hayakawa and 
other writers in ETC. Here I might add that cars are not 
only being sold principally #o women, as Keats points out; 
they are being sold in some showrooms by women and finally 
as women: in a stroll past a second-hand (or ‘‘new used” or, 
better still, “owner-tested”) car lot the other day I found 
myself offered, for example, A REAL HONEY-SMOOTH RIDE 
or, again, if I would trade in my old jukebox-on-wheels, A 
Livinc Dott—Take Away $75. Nor do the penultimate 
sections of Keats’ book on “the fake U.S. culture,” or our 
robot civilization, do nearly such a telling job in this con- 
nection as does, say, Ian Nairn’s Outrage, although this work 
concerns England. 

I seriously doubt if The Insolent Chariots will be read by 
those whom it attacks, as Spectorsky’s The Exurbanites was 
read by exurbanites. Squibs of this sort must strike “within 
the maelstrom.” It is for this reason I welcome the MAD 
readers, with their allies, FRENZY, HUMBUG, and so forth. 
MAD has been spoofing for years everything Keats derides 
(“The Bedsel,” etc.) and it is the only satire of its kind I 
know that is sold alongside the rubbish it criticizes. 

Though a disappointing book, then, this concerns a really 
important facet of our technology, the cultural moral of all 
which is that when affective connotations lose all social order- 
ing they become ugly. “The process of developing an aesthetic 
nausea takes more or less time,” wrote Veblen, ‘the length 
of time required in any given case being inversely as the de- 
gree of intrinsic odiousness of the style in question.” Amen. 

GEOFFREY WAGNER 
City College of New York 








e CORRESPONDENCE e 
Letter from “The Other Side” 


EAR Dr. HAYAKAWA: Please accept my sincere thanks 
for sending me Korzybski's Science and Sanity. 1 think 
I understand why you presented me with that copy you got 
from the author himself with his words of dedication on the 
fly-leaf. By inserting a dedication yourself now, you wish to 
pass on what was passed on to you years ago. Thus, I think, 
you make the fly-leaf act as sort of an indicator of where you 
want the time-binding process to take its direction to. Just 
as you have worked the book through and evolved your own 
line of thinking along its main theses, you will certainly be 
interested in its being studied by persons with a rather dif- 
ferent background from that of your own or—if I may ven- 
ture this generalization—from that of “the American reader.” 
Having Korzybski’s book as an ever-present reference 
work standing on my shelves will be a great help for my 
thesis on semasiology, semantics, and general semantics. I see 
in your friendly gift a continuation of the cordial welcome you 
and other members of ISGS gave me at your conference in 
Mexico City. This conference contributed much to my knowl- 
edge of general semantics. I am not referring only to the con- 
tent of the papers but also to the general approach and back- 
ground of the speakers, not to speak of the amount of in- 
formation gathered in the course of so many talks with almost 
all of what Mr. Charles Schafer in a warm letter to me called 
the “tour people.” By the way, both you and your friends 
on the one side and myself representing quite another stand- 
point truly fulfilled what you aptly called “the task of the 
listener.” Whatever different points of view we had in detail 
we managed to set up a bridge of communication, on which 
we may meet on further occasions. 
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NCE this climate of goodwill is established one may take 

the next step and emphasize the points that stand be- 
tween us. In other words, how far does my study of the 
relationships between language, thought, and behavior differ 
from yours? Or transformed into what you might style a 
“high level abstraction”: What is the difference between 
general semantics and Marxist linguistics as regards their study 
of the role of language in society? 

First of all, I want to point out that general semantics has 
been one step in advance of the traditional semanticists in 
putting the question of the “effect of the utterance on the 
utterer” (Rapoport) on the agenda of scientific discussions. 
Yet does general semantics put this question in such a way 
that it may be answered meaningfully? Does it try to reach 
its results without neglecting the wider context of which the 
interaction between symbol and symbol-user are only a part? 
Does it not incur the danger which threatens many new dis- 
ciplines, namely, of isolating and thus over-estimating the 
object of its studies? Does it not generalize its findings too 
quickly and tend to make a closed system out of important, 
but isolated, facts and observations? 

Does general semantics, to be more explicit, regard lan- 
guage first as a tool of man communicating in society, as an 
instrument helping him to work and live, and only secondarily 
—in the majority of cases throughout man’s history—hinder- 
ing him in certain respects to better his living by making him 
stumble over semantic blockages or trapping him in verbal 
trickeries, etc. I am not at all trying to rehash that trite “criti- 
cism” which pretends that general semantics is nothing but 
a method to prevent the misuse of language. Just because I 
am aware of its much more far-reaching claims, I think it is 
altogether based on an over-emphasis on the symbol-using ac- 
tivity of man. 


AM not disputing the necessity of studying the laws under- 
lying man’s symbolic behavior. On the contrary, I think 
it to be the greatest merit of semantics to have pointed out 
the need of such a study. What I think unfounded is that 
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symbol-using may be termed the human behavior influencing 
his other forms of behavior such as economics, politics, law, 
science, and philosophy, to such an enormous degree as, I 
believe, general semanticists assert. Isn't it the other way 
around? Aren't man’s symbolic behavior and his evaluative 
systems a function of his social activity? I do not think that 
the “semantic environment,” the “semantic world we live in” 
(as Dr. Sam Bois has it), is a primary condition of existence, 
but rather the expression or the result of the structure of the 
society we live in. And it is, least of all, created by the indi- 
vidual himself, however his personal experience happens to 
modify it and give it definitely subjective taints. Isn’t the 
“semantic world” in its fundamental components made up 
by the material condition of our social existence, i.e., elab- 
orated in the course of our contact with our fellow-men in 
order to get ourselves understood? Isn't it constantly corrected, 
reshaped, refined, made more subtle, as we keep in touch with 
practical life situations? 

These questions apply to the communicative as well as to 
the cognitive functions of language. In accordance with the 
needs of our social existence and our way of making a living, 
language has helped us make this planet a “world for us.” 
In the course of playing this task-fulfilling role, our com- 
municative tools have turned out to be highly efficient, and 
our conceptual symbols have become more and more precise, 
comprehensive, and consequently true. If—in the history of 
the individual or of society—there comes a break-down of 
communication now and then, and, if there are concepts pro- 
viding wrong or misleading mirrors of the outside world, 
then it is not the fault of our language—its rules and compo- 
nents—but of those who use it and of the conditions under 
which they do so. There is no ‘tyranny of words,” least of all 
in the sense to be derived from the title of a (West) -German 
edition of Stuart Chase’s book: ‘““Words determine the history 
of the world” (Wérter machen Weltgeschichte, Munchen, 
1955). 

There is so much more to be said about semantic prob- 
lems, their origin (individual experience, cultural background, 
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class consciousness, etc.) and their effects that I'm afraid my 
queries—necessarily dealing with only a few aspects of gen- 
eral semantics—will give you a one-sided impression of my 
attitude to it. But I do hope I am throwing some light on 
how I try to see the whole complex of time-binding and 
symbol-using from a Marxist point of view. 


I DELIVERED a one hour's report on the Mexico City confer- 
ence at one of our staff meetings of the Institut fiir Anglis- 
tik und Amerikanistik of Karl Marx University. I gave a 
similar one before the wider audience of all the professors, 
lecturers, and assistants of English of the German Democratic 
Republic on December 12. I had already presented a paper 
(informative and critical) on general semantics to the same 
audience one and a half years ago. Our meeting in December 
was one of our regular conventions devoted to literary and 
linguistic topics, which take place four times a year. I am also 
preparing a short version of this report to be printed in our 
quarterly Zeitschrift fir Anglistik und Amerikanistik. As 
soon as it comes out, I shall send you a copy of it. Maybe 
you will be interested in this philosophical journal generally. 
I should like to offer it to you in exchange for ETC. Thus we 
could arrange a regular exchange of publications between 
the ISGS and our Department of English. 

Now both from my discussions with you and other at- 
tendants at the conference and perhaps also from several of 
the above remarks, you will have found out that I am con- 
vinced of the importance of semantical studies without claim- 
ing the name of a general semanticist myself. I tend rather 
to include the study of man as a symbol-user in the frame of 
science dealing with man’s social activities. I do not think of 
semantics as the core of what you call “the science of man,” 
but merely part of it. I further believe that semantics will 
yield fruitful results only if it studies language in conjunction 
with its role as a tool—however distorted or mishandled—for 
society to reach certain ends. Even in all those cases where 
words seem to have lost all communicative value—where they 
seem to be nothing but expressions of certain states of mind, 
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such as anger, fear, etc., or, on quite another level, prejudice, 
intentional or unintentional distortion of facts, etc.—they still 
bear so much social significance that their meanings can be 
interpreted only in terms of the wider context of “social con- 
sciousness” developing in response to the material conditions 
of society. 

Again let me say how much I enjoyed talking with you 
in Mexico. Looking forward to hearing from you. 


ALBRECHT NEUBERT 


Institut fir Anglistik und Amerikanistik 
Karl-Marx-Universitat 
Leipzig, German Democratic Republic 


The Right Way for Right-of-Way 
RS: About ten years ago I purchased a copy of Korzybski’s 


Science and Sanity on the advice of a friend. Needless to 
say, I haven't been the same since. Subsequently I have read 
all available writings of Wendell Johnson, Hayakawa, Stuart 
Chase, Susanne Langer and others. I consider my discovery 
of ETC. as being priceless, There is certainly no periodical on 
the market today making a comparable contribution. 

I am a right-of-way consultant for the Michigan Highway 
Department. General semantics has been of value to me in 
making appraisals. Even greater has been the value of general 
semantics in negotiating with usually irate property owners. 
Its value in this regard cannot be measured. 

Although there is presently no university or college in the 
country offering a course in right-of-way acquisition, if such 
a course is ever offered, general semantics should be required. 
As a matter of fact, I consider it most important that it be 
a requisite for a teaching certificate and that it be introduced 
into our high schools. 


EDWARD G. BUCKBEE 
Escanaba, Michigan 
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Who Says “Ty” to Whom 


irs: The article by Albert Gilman and Roger Brown on 

the use of personal pronouns { “Who Says ‘Tu’ to Whom,” 
ETC., XV (Spring 1958), 169-74] was of great interest to 
English-speaking readers unacquainted with such nuances of 
address. Their article was confined to usage in Western Euro- 
pean languages. The following illustrates some further rami- 
fications of “vertical” connotations of forms of address. 

In Russia the singular and plural second person pronouns 
are ty and vy. Until the radical westernization campaign of 
Peter the Great (ca. 1700), ¢y was used exclusively in address- 
ing single persons, including the Czar. Thereafter the general 
patterns of both vertical and horizontal differentiation de- 
veloped much as in Western Europe, except that vy spread 
much more slowly among the “lower” classes. However, in 
Russia vertical differentiation expressed itself largely in the 
forms of name used in address. These forms combined with 
the form of the personal pronoun gave a rich variety of status 
and relation nuance. For example, a person might be ad- 
dressed by (1) first name alone; (2) first name and patro- 
nymic (father’s name appropriately modified) ; (3) patronymic 
alone; (4) last name with honorific (gospodin = mister) ; 
(5) last name alone. Most forms may be combined with 
either ty or vy, thus resulting in more variations. For brevity 
we will list only some of these and their approximate conno- 
tations. 

Last name with honorific: extremely formal. In business 
this form of address was common, but directed at an acquaint- 
ance it carried overtones of iciness (e.g., father suggesting to 
a young man that he is not welcome as his daughter's suitor). 
In the Soviet press foreigners are so referred to, but the 
honorific gospodin is never attached to Soviet citizens. These 
rate either the friendly tovarishch (comrade), the neutral 
grazhdanin (citizen) or some favorable or unfavorable epi- 
thet, ¢.g., “academician,” ‘“‘people’s artist,” “enemy of the 
people’”’ (now probably dropped), etc. 


Last name alone with vy. This is common among col- 
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leagues. An interesting special usage used to prevail in women 
addressing young men, and especially in the old society, 
married women addressing the young men in their entourage. 

Last name alone with ¢y. Very common among school fel- 
lows. Boys of nine or ten entering the gymnasium (secondary 
school) already used it among themselves in preference to 
first names. 

Given name with patronymic and vy. The common polite 
form with overtures of intimate warmth. Used among ac- 
quaintances not sufficiently intimate to use ty. Also quite 
proper for addressing very exalted superiors with whom one 
was closely associated, e.g., servant to master (otherwise 
“your excellency,” etc. was used). 

Patronymic alone. This combines respect with consider- 
ation of the low status of the addressee. The rough equivalent 
in the United States South was the use of the honorific Uncle 
or Auntie in addressing elderly, respected Negroes. Patro- 
nymic alone was usually combined with ¢y. It was also com- 
mon among elderly equals of low status and also in the mer- 
chant class where vy was slow to penetrate, 

It seems remarkable that of all the Soviet leaders, Lenin is 
the only one commonly referred to (in speeches, for example, 
or in articles whose tone is supposed to be propagandistic 
rather than “‘scientific’)) by patronymic alone. This patro- 
nymic, Ilyitch, has become the nearest thing to a nickname, 
the only nickname ever applied to a major leader. 


UT EVEN these gradations are extremely crude compared 
with what happens in some languages of Eastern Asia. 
Vietnamese may be taken as an example. This is a Southeast 
Asian language spoken by some twenty million people; it is 
related to Mon-Kmer and Thai, and to Chinese. 

Strictly speaking, may is the only Vietnamese second per- 
son pronoun. It is singular, and is used in addressing indi- 
vidual servants, children, and other inferiors. May accentuates 
superiority of speaker over hearer; it belongs to the word class 
status personal pronoun, since relative status is indicated as 
well as person. Beyond its occurrence as a fairly regular form 
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of address, it may be be used with a more subtle “superiority” 
meaning; ¢.g., to scold a grown-up son, or insult an equal. 

But most Vietnamese pronouns used in address belong to 
another class, the status pronouns, which do not indicate “per- 
son,” i.e., are used without discriminating indicators for first, 
second, or third person. Only their vocative use is relevant 
here; such use is determined by context. Sex and number of 
hearer are specified, and much more. 

The status pronouns are identical with kinship terms for 
consanguineal relatives. The most common terms used in 
address are the following: anh, older brother; chi., older 
sister; em, younger sibling; dmg, grandfather; bd, grand- 
mother ; ¢ha’y, father; bac, father’s older brother; ch#, father’s 
younger brother; ¢d, father’s sister; and cé.z, mother’s brother. 

In addressing someone, social status of the hearer has to 
be indicated, and the relationship between speaker and hearer. 
Status is based on such factors as education, occupation, mar- 
riage status (for women), and age, and is indicated in address 
primarily by generation, a second ascending generation term 
implying the greatest respect. So that an old man or a govern- 
ment official is called dng; teachers are addressed tha’y; and 
a rickshaw “‘coolie” may be called anb. A young girl may be 
addressed chi., and then cé when she marries; and one may 
use ba for the wife of the official, or for an old woman. 

These examples attempt to isolate status. But it is diffi- 
cult, because relationship, primarily based on relative status 
of speaker and hearer and length of acquaintance, usually 
enters in. Relationship is indicated in terms of address by 
generation (second ascending, first ascending, or own), age 
(older or younger than speaker, or speaker's father, e.g., cbi. 
or em, and bac or ch#), and side of the family (father’s or 
mother’s, e.g., ché or ¢a.u). 

Regarding relative status expressed by generation, first, a 
servant calls master thda’y or dng, his wife, cé or ba. Pupils 
call teacher thd’y, but may address each other as anh or chi.. 
An example of age used as the indicator is husband calling 
wife em (in keeping with the superiority of men), and re- 
ceiving anh from her. 
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As to length of acquaintance reflected through generation, 
an equal is often addressed dng when first met; later, with 
acquaintance and friendship, the term will be anb. A young 
man usually calls a young lady ¢é; later he may use chi.. If 
intimacy suggesting the possibility of marriage develops, he 
will call her em, now bringing the age criterion into play. 
Em may be used in special situations, by a higher to lower 
status person, to express affection or particular interest; if he 
is not higher status such a usage would usually be inappropri- 
ate, possibly insulting. An example of the side of the family 
criterion being used to show a change of relationship over 
time would be servant calling master’s young son cd.u, then 
anh as the boy grows up, if friendship has developed (other- 
wise, tha’y, or even dng). 

Other forms of address include given name, and Series 
numeral (numbers are given children by order of birth). 
Generally, these forms are used for inferiors, but sometimes 
for intimates, e.g., children, hired help, younger persons whom 
one knows quite well. But given name preceded by appropri- 
ate status pronoun is used for persons of all ranks; usage 
corresponds roughly to English Mr. Edwards, Miss Miller, etc. 
So that one may address the banker 6ng Thanh, the post office 
clerk tha’y Binh, and a friend anh Thé‘ng. 

ANATOL RAPOPORT 


H. MERRILL JACKSON 
Mental Health Research Institute 


University of Michigan 





N INVITATION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII the 

1960 International Conference on General Semantics will be held 
in Honolulu (a chance for mainlanders to get acquainted with the 
50th state!). Dr. Shunzo Sakamaki, professor of history and dean of 
the summer session, is General Chairman of the Conference. Dr. 
Sakamaki has announced the following appointments: Dr. Elizabeth 
Carr, University of Hawaii, Executive Secretary; Dr. S. I. Hayakawa, 
Chairman of the Program Committee; Mr. and Mrs. Charles L. 
Schafer, Corte Madera, California, Chairmen of Arrangements and 
Public Relations. The Conference, scheduled to follow the University 
of Hawaii's summer session, will be from August 1 through August 5, 


1960. Further details, when determined, will be given in subsequent 
issues of ETC. 


THE NEW FORMAT of ETC. has elicited much favorable comment: 
the Editor has received some 60 or 70 letters from readers, almost 
all of them applauding the change. Many readers also expressed them- 
selves as pleased to have received an extra copy to send to a friend; 
most have apparently done so, judging from the number of new sub- 
scriptions coming into the office. Bookstore sales have also risen sig- 
nificantly with the new format, although the exact amount of increase 
is yet not known. 

Mr. Barney Wan, of the art staff of the San Francisco television 
station KPIX, designed the new cover. Mr. Wan was born in China 
and educated at the City College of San Francisco. He is also an art 
director of the new literary magazine, Contact, published in Sausalito, 


California. The Editors are deeply grateful to Mr. Wan for his interest 
and help. 


“WILMINGTON, DEL., Feb 6.—An American Legion post today 
petitioned its national organization to have the words ‘comrade’ and 
‘comradeship’ eliminated from all American Legion documents, in- 
cluding the Legion's constitution. . . . Citing the association of the 
words with ‘international Gommunism and the Communists’ un- 
scrupulous efforts to undermine Americanism,’ the [Newport Post 41] 


urged that the words be eliminated from Legion use.” San Francisco 
Chronicle. 


J. SAMUEL BOIS, author of Explorations in Awareness, discussed 
Mother Margaret Gorman’s monograph, The Educational Implications 
of the Theory of Meaning and Symbolism of General Semantics, at the 
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February 6 meeting of the Los Angeles Chapter of ISGS. (The mono- 
graph is also reviewed by Anatol Rapoport in this issue.) The Chap- 
ter has a strenuous program of discussion groups: “An Introduction to 
General Semantics,” led by Ashby Starr; “Communication and Infer- 
ences,” Walter A. Coole; “ETC. Discussion Group,” Sally Bebb; 
“Seminar in Science and Sanity,” J. Talbot Winchell. Information as 
to times and places of these seminars can be obtained from Dorothy 
Starr, Secretary, 4623 Melbourne Ave., Los Angeles 27. While we are 
on the subject of Los Angeles, University of California at Los Angeles 
is offering an evening course, “Developing Leadership in Group 
Activities,” taught by Catherine Minteer, author of Words and What 
They Do to You; Harry Greene offers a course in general semantics 
at Fairfax Adult School; Walter W. Millar offers one at Pasadena 
City College. 


KURT GOLDSTEIN'S 80th birthday (November 6, 1958) is cele- 
brated in the Spring 1959, issue of the Journal of Individual Psy- 
chology. Included among the more than dozen papers are an auto- 
biographical statement by Goldstein; “Critique of Self-Actualization,” 
by A. H. Maslow; “Kurt Goldstein and the Notion of Words,” by 
Roman Jakobson. The issue is obtainable from Journal of Individual 
Psychology, University of Vermont, Burlington, Vermont ($2.50). 


INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION is the name of an 
organization being formed by Mario Pei, Floyd Hardin, T. T. Tilford, 
E. B. Stephens, and L. J. Grant. Among its purposes are the intent to 
act as a center of information and propaganda for the international 
language movement and the desire to publish a directory and a bibliog- 
raphy of international language systems. Information about the Asso- 
ciation may be secured from the Executive Secretary: T. T. Tilford, 
Box 6, McCulloch Hall, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 


“RURAL SCHOOLS in Whatcom County will receive a new high- 
fidelity recording of the National Anthem next week as a result of a 
project sponsored jointly by the American Heritage Foundation and 
the Washington State Farm Bureau, it was announced Friday. 

“Heber Thompson, president of the Washington State Farm 
Bureau, said the records will be presented at special assemblies by 
county farm bureau officials. ‘It is hoped this new high-fidelity re- 
cording will instill a greater understanding of the rights and responsi- 
bilities of our American heritage,’ Thompson commented. ‘I hope it 
will stimulate a study of the true basic freedoms that we have and 
an appreciation of the fact that they need to be defended by Americans 
everywhere.’ "Bellingham (Wash.) Herald 


A. A. ROBACK, Destiny and Motivation in Language. Sci-Art Pub- 
lishers, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1954. The subtitle of this 474-page 
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book, which should have been reviewed in these pages Jong ago, is 
“Studies in psycholinguistics and glossodynamics.” Actually, neither 
the title nor the subtitle give a very adequate indication of the wealth 
of topics referred to. The origin of language, popular (folk-) etymolo- 
gies, the relation between names and the character of the bearers of 
these names, phonetic symbolism, language and national character, 
the function and structure of slang, psycholinguistics at home and 
abroad, and many others are treated via intuition, speculation, and re- 
views of the older literature. The author, who is not in sympathy with 
most current work in the language-and-behavior area, constantly urges 
serious attention to phenomena largely overlooked or pooh-poohed by 
others. Although general semantics is not treated at all, his musings, 
free-associations, neologisms and reminiscences may be of some interest 
as they represent one of the very few recent attempts to deal with a 
variety of topics that others have either long abandoned or never 
recognized. Perhaps a more careful, systematic and dispassionate pres- 
entation would be more effective in maintaining reader interest. The 
last third of the volume (specifically pp. 290-407) contains worthwhile 
considerations of slang and psychological studies of language behavior 
which the reader who becomes irritated at the earlier ramblings on 
“fate, chance, coincidence and destiny” or on the “vocosensory origin 
of language” may never reach. Definitely an “off-beat” book which 


should nevertheless be examined if only because struggling with the 
author's inadequacies makes one think how the same topics might 
benefit by greater care. [JosHUA A. FisHMAN]} 


SENATOR JOSEPH S. CLARK (Pa.), speaking before the American 
Municipal Association meeting in Boston, December 1958: ‘‘Fallacy 
No. 1 is that private spending is inherently good and public spending 
inherently bad—and therefore public spending should always be min- 
imized and private spending increased to the maximum the gross 
national product will permit. 

“This fallacy is assiduously cultivated by conservative molders of 
opinion. The word ‘government’ is equated with other nouns having 
an evil connotation—such as ‘waste,’ ‘extravagance,’ ‘socialism,’ 
‘bureaucracy.’ Taxes are never referred to except as a ‘burden.’ Private 
spending is described with fair-sounding words, such as ‘enterprise,’ 
‘free,’ ‘competitive.’ The semantics are all wrong. This is a pernicious 
tendency. Taxation and public spending are the means by which we 
divide resources between the public and private sectors of the economy. 
Those activities which are in the public sector are there not because 
they are naughty and ought to be destroyed, but because they are 
essential and cannot be adequately performed by private enterprise. . . . 

“Fallacy No. 4 is that all Federal expenditures are alike. If a 
private bank makes a loan that is called an investment; if the Small 
Business Administration makes a loan, that is called spending. If a 
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- private power company builds a dam that is called investment; if TVA 
builds a dam that is called spending.” 


WALTER PROBERT, professor of law, Western Reserve University, 
conducted an intensive weekend seminar, February 27 to March 1, on 
“The Law and General Semantics,” in New York under the auspices 
of the Training Division of The Institute of General Semantics. Mr. 
Probert will also be on the staff of the 16th annual summer seminar- 
workshop of The Institute of General Semantics, August 15-31, 1959, 
to be held this year at Guilford House and Baker Memorial Building, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland. . . . “Music to Listen to Don 
Ewell By” (Good Time Jazz, L-12021) is a recent 12” LP release 
on Don Ewell, distinguished jazz pianist and former editorial assistant 
on ETC. The editors have received greetings from Mr. Ewell from 
Afghanistan, where he and the Jack Teagarten Band were playing in 
the course of a jazz concert tour sponsored by the U.S. State De- 
partment. 


“FIGHTING WORDS” is the title of an article by President Webb 
B. Garrison of McKendree College in the January, 1959, issue of 
The Christian Advocate (The Methodist Publishing House, Chicago). 
It is a plea that men not use inflammatory labels, for they “erect bar- 
riers and group men into factions.” Garrison is particularly concerned 
about the use of emotionally loaded terms by Christian people as they 
talk about current social problems, such as integration. 


THOREAU. “But the truth seems to be that he was sometimes shocked 
in a way hardly becoming to a man who, sometimes at least, wished to 
accept all nature. When, at thirty-nine, he saw for the first time that 
rather startling fungus accurately denominated in the catalogues 
Phallus impudicus, he was not entertained as the scientist who named 
it obviously was, but genuinely shocked. ‘Pray, what was nature think- 
ing of when she made this? She almost puts herself on the level with 


those who draw in privies.’” Joseph Wood Krutch, Henry David 
Thoreau, p. 208. 


JAROSLAV PODOBSKY of Czechoslovakia is the author of Johannes 
Amos Comenius (31 pp.; paperback), an essay in Interlingua, issued 
by Storm Publishers, New York, in its series, Bibliotheca de Textos 
in Interlingua. Honoring Comenius (1592-1670) on the tercentenary 
of the publication of his Opera Didactica Omnia (1657), Prodobsky 
discusses his life, his philological studies, and his pioneer work in 
the development of an auxiliary international language. 


“THE MATHEMATICS OF SENTENCE STRUCTURE” is the title 
of an article by Joachim Lambek of McGill University in the March 
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1958 issue of the American Mathematical Monthly. The purpose of 
the paper is to arrive at an effective rule for distinguishing sentences 
from nonsentences which works, not only for the formal languages, 
but also for natural languages such as English, or at least for frag- 
ments of such languages. The essay opens with a new exposition of 
the theory of syntactical types. The methods developed, contends the 


writer, find application in the teaching of English and in the teaching 
of logic. 


IN JANUARY, S. I. Hayakawa was invited by Dr. Hans Selye and 
the Institute of Experimental Medicine and Surgery of the University of 
Montreal to give the Claude Bernard Lectures of the Institute. While 
in Montreal Dr. Hayakawa also lectured to the staff of the Allan 
Memorial Institute of Psychiatry of McGill University, and addressed 
a public meeting arranged by the Montreal General Semantics Society 
on the subject, “Can Sanity Be Taught?” . . . Incidentally, reprints of 
Hayakawa’s article in the December 27th issue of the Saturday Evening 


Post, “How Words Change Our Lives,” are obtainable from the busi- 
ness office of ISGS. 


INSTITUTE OF GENERAL SEMANTICS 
Lakeville, Connecticut 


16TH ANNUAL SUMMER 
SEMINAR-WORKSHOP IN 
GENERAL SEMANTICS 


15-31 August 1959 


At 
Western Reserve University 
Cleveland, Ohio 


In collaboration with the 
Institute of General Semantics 
For information please write the Institute at Lakeville. 





Institute of General Semantics for Linguistic Epistemologic Scientific 
Research and Education, non-profit corporation. Alfred Korzybski, 
Founder and Director, 1938-50; M. Kendig, Director, 1950—. 
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Journal of 
Individual Psychology 


Devoted to a holistic, teleological and socially oriented 
psychology of the individual, the Journal presents papers 
on theory and basic research, as well as on techniques 
and arts of practice, in psychology and related fields. 
Notes, letters, and book reviews are also included. Pub- 
lished by the American Society of Adlerian Psychology. 


VOLUME 14 NOVEMBER, 1958 NuMBER 2 


Biological Expansion and Psychology Herman S. Forest 


Exploratory and Related Behavior: a New 
Trend in Animal Research Robert A. Butler 


The Present Status of Research on Exploratory 
and Related Behavior D. E. Berlyne 
On Leadership Alfred Adler 
Effective Democratic Leadership: a 
Psychological Interpretation Hadley Cantril 
Neurotic Sovereignty Lydia Sicher 
Adler's Psychology and the Jewish 
Tradition Trude Weiss-Rosmarin 
The Necessity of Choice Herbert McArthur 
The Importance of the Adlerian Orientation 
in Psychotherapy Manfred J. Sakel 
Ethical Values in Psychotherapy Helene Papanek 
“Change of Life”—End of Life? Sofie Lazarsfeld and 
Asya L. Kadis 
Inferiority Feelings in Goethe Alice Friedman 
The Self-Concept in the Criminal: an Exploration 
of Adlerian Theory Philip Worchel and Joseph S. Hillson 
Attitudes of Delinquents as Measured by the Semantic 
Differential Scales James Sedalia Peters Il 
Tenth Annual Report of the Alfred Adler 
Consultation Center and Mental Hygiene 
Clinic Danica Deutsch 
Published semi-annually 
Subscription price $4.00 Single copies $2.50 
HeEINz L. ANSBACHER, Editor 
University of Vermont Burlington, Vermont 
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THE SOCIETY FOR GENERAL SYSTEMS RESEARCH 
ANNOUNCES THE PUBLICATION OF 


GENERAL SYSTEMS 


(THE YEARBOOK OF THE SOCIETY) 


Ludwig von Bertalanffy and Anatol Rapoport, editors 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME 3 (1958) 


Part I. INTRODUCTION 
General Systems Theory as a New Discipline. ..W. Ross Ashby 


Part II. CONCEPTS OF BIOLOGY 


Darwin, Darwinism and History Bert James Loewenberg 
Evolutionary Concepts in Behavioural Science. .W. M. S. Russell 
Experiments in Microevolution...............:. R. W. Gerard 
Information Theory in Ecology Ramon Margalef 


Part III. POPULATION DYNAMICS 
Formal Properties of Animal Communities. ..L. Basil Slobodkin 
The Choice and Solution of Mathematical Models for 
Predicting and Maximizing the Yield 
in a Fishery Kenneth E. F. Watt 
Studies in Population Productivity. I. Three Approaches to 
the Optimum Yield Problem Kenneth E, F. Watt 
Fluctuations of Animal Populations and a Measure of 
Community Stability Robert MacArthur 
Struggle for Existence. The Tribolium Model: 
Biological and Statistical Aspects 
Jerzy Neyman, Thomas Park and Elizabeth L. Scott 
On a Mathematical Theory of Populations Conceived as 
Conglomerations of Clusters 
Jerzy Neyman and Elizabeth L. Scott 
Statistics of Images of Galaxies with Particular Reference to 
Clustering. . Jerzy Neyman, Elizabeth L. Scott and C. D. Shane 


Part IV. SOCIAL SCIENCE AND EDUCATION 


Systems and History in International Relations. Some 
Perspectives for Empirical Research and 
Theory Charles A. McClelland 
Toward the Knowledge of Man Ordway Tead 


Price per volume $7.50. Subscriptions free to members of the 
Society. Business and membership correspondence should be 
addressed to Dr. Richard L. Meier, Secretary-Treasurer, Society 
for General Systems Research, 1137 East Ann Street, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 











LUDWIG WITTGENSTEIN 
The Blue and Brown Books 


“An introduction to the philosophy of language . . . among the topics 
discussed are: the nature of signs, grammar, reason and cause, solipism, 
the relations between science and philosophy. Ideas of basic import- 
ance like that of a ‘family of meanings’ and a ‘language game’ are here 
introduced for the first time. Often they are illuminated by an extraor- 
dinary figure of speech; occasional aphorisms are unforgettable.”— 
Max BLack, Cornell University. “A philosophical classic.”—The 
Times Literary Supplement (London) 


At your bookseller $6.00 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 16, N.Y. 





BJPS 


The British Journal for the Philosophy of Science 


CONTENTS FOR MAY, 1959 
ARTICLES 


Space R. O. KAPP 
From Duality to Unity in Quantum Mechanics 
A. LANDE 
The Propensity Theory of Probability K. R. POPPER 
DISCUSSIONS 
Notes on F, R. Feyerabend's Criticisms of Positivism 


R. HARRE 
The Falsifiability of the Lorentz-Fitzgerald 


Contraction Hypothesis ADOLF GRUNBAUM 
The Degree of Falsifiability or ‘ad hocness’ 


of the Contraction Hypothesis K. R. POPPER 

Communicable and Incommunicable Realities N. NARUYANA 
Annual Subscription 42s; single copies 10s 6d + Postage 

PaRKsSIDE WORKS NELSON EDINBURGH 9 GREAT BRITAIN 
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A Seminar - Workshop, June 15-19, 1959 


LEADERSHIP TRAINING IN 
GENERAL SEMANTICS 


An intensive five day General Semantics workshop will be 
presented in San Francisco from June 15 through June 19, 1959. 
Participants will study the theory and application of General 
Semantics to communication problems of various kinds. Teach- 
ers, businessmen, parents, and all others to whom communica- 
tion is important are cordially invited. 


Two hours each morning will be devoted to lectures by 
authoritative and experienced teachers of General Semantics— 
a different lecturer each morning. Each afternoon another two- 
hour session will involve demonstrations, discussions and exer- 
cises, in which the lecturers will be joined by discussion leaders 
to explore the special interests of the participants. 


‘ Among others, the staff of the workshop will include: 
¢ Dr. JOHN CLARK, associate professor of language arts, 
San Francisco State College (Chairman ) 
Dr. S. I. HAYAKAWA, editor of ETC. 
Dr. RicHARD DeTrTERING, assistant editor of ETC. 
Dr. WiLitiAM H. PEMBERTON, consultant in psychology 
and executive methods 
Dr. EuGENE REBSTOCK, teacher of business communica- 
tion and speech, San Francisco State College; formerly 
assistant to Irving J. Lee at Northwestern University. 
The workshop is co-sponsored by San Francisco State College 
and the San Francisco Chapter of the International Society for 
General Semantics. Evening events (to be announced) will be 


arranged by the Chapter. Participants will receive one unit of 
college credit if desired. 


Registration, morning of June 15, on campus of San Francisco 
State College, 1600 Holloway Ave. The workshop will be con- 
ducted at the College’s Downtown Center, 540 Powell St. Total 
tuition fees: $9.50. 


For further information, write: 
PROFESSOR JOHN CLARK 
SAN FRANCISCO STATE COLLEGE 


1600 HoLLoway AVENUE 
SAN FRANCISCO 27, CALIFORNIA 











The Language Arts Division of San Francisco State 
College is pleased to announce a most stimulating 
and provocative course of study for Summer 1959: 


A SYMPOSIUM ON PROBLEMS 
OF COMMUNICATION 


A six-week Summer Session offering (June 22-July 31) 
which will examine the relationship of communication 
to other disciplines and to significant aspects of our cul- 
ture. It may be taken for three units of Upper Division 
or Graduate credit. Tuition fee for the Symposium 
(English 129-229) is $28.50. 


eA we, authority in the field of General Semantics, 
7. lad Symposium.. Mr. Hayakawa is the Editor of 

Fe & author of Language in Action, Language in 
Thoughe and Action, and Language, Meaning and Maturity 
as well as numerous articles in popular and professional 
publications. 


Distinguished visiting scholars will deliver these special 
lectures: 


e Abraham Harold Maslow — COMMUNICATION 
AND THE PERSONALITY 


® Harold Taylor—COMMUNICATION AND EDU- 
CATION 


e Gregory Bateson—-LANGUAGE AND CULTURE 


© Walter Van Tilburg Clark — COMMUNICATION 
AND THE ARTS 


® Max Lerner-—COMMUNICATION AND VALUES 


Assisting Mr. Hayckawa will be Helen Hinze, Albert Anderson 
SS pam R. iison of the San Francisco State College 
aculty. 


You are urged to write to the DEAN OF SUMMER SESSIONS, SAN FRAN- 
cisco STATE COLLEGE, 1600 Holloway Ave., San Francisco 27, for 
particulars regarding the Symposium and the Summer Session program. 








